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Where Not to Find Your New Car 


BY NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN 


Arnold Wonsever is a man with a better automotive idea, but he’s having 
one helluva time getting the word out about it. Wonsever runs an outfit 
called Car / Puter. For $5, Car / Puter will send you an item-by-item 
printout giving the dealer price and the sticker price of any automobile 
with any combination of optional accesseries. Anyone using the Car / 
Puter service is in a position to fight off the automobile salesman’s snow 
job with the actual facts on how much the dealer is getting in the way of a 
markup. A number of Car / Puter customers have found that with this 
information they're able to bargain as much as three or four hundred 
dollars off the price. But for people who find that truth is an inadequate 
weapon in a contest with a car salesman, Wonsever offers another service. 
Through a company called United Auto Brokers, he will arrange for the 
purchase of all but the most expensive American-made cars for a flat $125 
above the factory price which the dealer pays. He’s able to do this because 
he’s signed up about 400 dealers in 68 cities who go along on the basis that, 
although their markup is smaller than what they usually get, the business 
Wonsever throws their way is business they don't ordinarily have. 

You can imagine there'd. be a big demand for what Wonsever 
has to offer if people knew about it. But mostly they don’t, because the 
man is having a very hard time getting a newspaper to take his money and 
print his ads. Wonsever’s advertising agency, Herbert Arthur Morris 
Advertising, Inc., attempted on August 12 to place a classified ad in the 
New York Post. A month later it got a memo back from one Alex Mottola 
saying “copy not acceptable” and nothing more. When (MORE) called to 
ask Al Paglia, the local classified ad manager, about the rejection, we 
didn’t do much better. “No paper gives a reason for rejecting an ad. That is 
our policy. We just don’t want to get involved,” Mr. Paglia said, and that 
ended it. 

An attempt was also made to place an ad in the New York Daily 
News with no better results. However, Leonard Fisher, senior vice- 
president and general manager of the Morris agency, took notes while 
talking about the rejection with Frank Ludwig of the Daily News ac- 
ceptability department. The notes read as follows: 


LUDWIG: We have come to a decision. We regret that 
we do not choose to run the ad for your client, Car 
Puter. 

FISHER: Would you care to make recommendations to 


revise the ad so that it would be acceptable to your 
publication? 

LUDWIG: (long pause) I am not prepared to answer 
that question at this time. 

FISHER: Tell me, is it the ad you find unacceptable or 
is it the nature of my client's business? 

LUDWIG: (very long pause) I’m afraid I cannot answer 
that question at this time. 

Mr. Ludwig called me again at approximately 4:15 p.m. 
and stated that he could not make any recommendations 
for revisions of the ad. He said, however, that if we 
submitted new ads on our own he would re-exam ae them 
for acceptability. 

I pointed out that creating and preparing new ads would 
be an expensive process for my client and asked him once 
again if it was the advertising he objected to or the nature 
of the client’s business. 

He refused to answer. 

I closed the conversation by asking him to send me a 
letter of rejection stating his position. 


(MORE) was no more able than Fisher to get the Daily News to 
come clean on why it was refusing to print Wonsever's ads. All Carl A. Felt, 
Jr., executive assistant to the advertising manager, would say is, “I will not 
answer your questions. Why we turned down the ad is something between 
us and him (Wonsever). Our publication has the right to reject any ad- 
vertisement without giving a reason. I have no further comment.” He was 
then asked if the News was getting pressure from its car dealer advertisers, 
and again, he said, “I have no further comment.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was a bit more communicative. The 
Dispatch had declined to run one of Car / Puter’s standard classified ads 
(see page 14). Bob Boehm of the Dispatch’s acceptance committee ex- 
plained that, “this is the kind of ad people have attempted to place in the 
paper in the past, and it has always been rejected. There are companies 
that are spending a fortune in building up business in this area. Car / Puter 
is trying to be misleading in suggesting that local businesses are taking 
advantage of the public. It is being derogatory (continued on page 14) 
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Rosebuds to Ernest Volkman, national editor, and Brian Donovan, writer, 
for conceiving and executing a prominently displayed article in Newsday 
(September 16) documenting how that newspaper and much of the rest of 
the media — The Associated Press notably excepted — “at first reported 
as facts parts of the now-discredited version of the Attica massacre 
originally given by police and prison officials,” most commonly “that 
prisoners had slashed hostages throats, that prisoners murdered two 
hostages before police stormed the prison, and that one hostage had been 
castrated.” 


... to Tom Wicker, of the Times, for reporting the Attica story 
with consistent fairness despite his intense involvement as a member of the 
observer team called to the prison by the rebelling inmates, and for ob- 
serving (on the Dick Cavett Show, among other places) that “American 
journalism would profit greatly if it had more of an intellectual tradition so 
that the very good people we have in our field could do the work they are 
really capable of, rather than being limited to the so-called tradition of 
objectivity,” a tradition in which the official source. “becomes a kind of 
truth machine that is very hard to stack anybody else up against.” 

- to 


The New Yorker for its lead editorial (October 2) expanding on another 
Wicker thesis (that a pattern of repressive reaction had developed in 
recent tragedies) and eloquently cautioning that “the fact that situations as 
disparate asa civil war in Asia, a civil rights demonstration in the southern 
United States, a student sit-in at an American university, and a prison riot 
in upstate New York should begin to unfold according to a single script as 
soon as American authorities step in is in itself disturbing. One ordinarily 
wants consistency in policy, but there's too much consistency here. Life is 
being made too easy for the columnists and the political scientists. There is 
bad trouble ahead when a country’s problems can all be rolled together 
into one problem. It means that policy is going blind — is turning 
pathological. We are becoming like the disturbed person who is surprised 
to find that all his relations with other people are starting to crack up in 
exactly the same way ... We begin to kill our own allies, to kill our own 
people who are being held as hostages, to kill our own children. For a 
moment, we forget who they are and forget who we are, and forget what it 
is we're trying to do to them. And when the violence is over, we remain 
trapped in the fictitious world that was born of our fears and our violent 
impulses. We make up stories to prove that things are going the way they 
should be going, the way they started going in our minds when we began 
firing. Mountains of the plainest evidence can't convince us of the truth. 
But in the real world the arbitrary distinctions by which we sought to 
justify our actions have broken down once and for all. Our people have 
actually done the thing we accused their people of being ready to do. And 
our people and their people lie together in a common grave, brothers in 
death as they were brothers in life, had we only known it.” 


[MORE] 


Tom Vail, publisher of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, says a newspaper 
“should put up with talented guys even if they are sometimes difficult.” But 
for four-and-a-half years his paper did more than simply tolerate one gifted 
young writer it had hired straight out of college. Editors gave Joe Eszterhas 
the plum assignments both in and away from Cleveland and seldom at- 
tempted to curb his flashy, often inventive, style. The fact that he em- 
bellished his stories or sometimes didn't bother to check details was 
overlooked, and he won frequent praise from Vail and the Plain Dealer’s 
other top men. Recently, they had even rewarded him with a column. 

But when an article by Eszterhas appeared in the October issue 
of the Evergreen Review, it was clear that this time he had gone too far. 
The story, entitled “The Selling of the Mylai Massacre,” recounts the 
efforts of the author and Ronald L. Haeberle, a former army photographer, 
to Sell the latter's now historic pictures. Eszterhas has little good to say 
about any of the media officials he and Haeberle encountered, but his least 
flattering references are reserved for the Plain Dealer. He describes the 
“inbuilt handicaps” of a paper which “in its unflinching quest for a Pulitzer 
Prize or a mention in Time’s press section didn't pay even pennies for 
information—through it did deduct pennies from the paychecks of tem- 
porary summer employees who charged too much for mileage. The Plain 
Dealer turned down an exclusive account of the Pueblo incident, offered 
for one thousand dollars.” The paper grabbed the chance to publish the 
pictures free: “They [the executives] were (continued on page 16) 














Notes From a Bargain Typewriter 


BY JOSEPH RODDY 


If only there were a few more mass-circulation feature magazines left to 
run tests on, I might have an axiom to set down here. In its place I offer 
only directions for calculating expiration dates to come: 1) watch the 
magazine’s staff writers closely while they are given new issues fresh from 
the bindery; 2) when they start counting advertising pages even before they 
admire their own stories, note the date; 3) add six months — that’s when 
the publisher's salvage crew will begin selling off the typewriters. 

I got mine from Look for fifty dollars. Ten more gave me clear 
title to the swivel chair I had languished in. Back in it, but with a new 
proprietary slump, I had little to decide, and only a few matters to brood 
over. Yes, for two-and-a-half years all of us heard assurances exchanged 
along Madison Avenue that we were a terminal case. And yes, all of us 
were fully surprised by the ax-blow that dispatched us. But let that con- 
tradiction find its place among the others. There we were, some forty of us, 
a fairly paid editorial staff, modest in our skills, trying to be honest in our 
fashion. Yet for the past six months, like monastics figuring capital gains, 
each of us had been counting ad pages and averting our gazes from about 
ten of them inserted regularly by the cigarette industry. Francis of Assisi, 
Daniel Ellsberg, Rostropovich the cellist, Jesse Jackson the black, an 
Army neuro-surgeon in Vietnam with an open letter to the commander-in- 
chief—we could press those enthusiasms on the readers only through 
hypostatic union with cancer blandishments. 

Without steady support from the smokes, Look would not have 
made it into the ’seventies. And even with them, and a trimmed down staff, 
it could not scrape through to solvency. Had we lined up behind the Vice 
President, called the ecologists freaks, helped Detroit against Nader, raised 
canticles to white supremacy, and seen the light at the end of the tunnel in 
Vietnam, then would more color ads have come pouring in? A very few, 
maybe. But not enough. So craven or conscientious, we were to lose. We 
left with every cent of our severance, with all those bargain-priced 
typewriters, but without settling on any high-placed wretch to blame for 
our fall. Collier's left gaudily. The Saturday Evening Post's exit was 
vituperative. Look’s end was noticed, but quietly. The passings to come 
may need publicists. 

Since the view from within is myopic, and unemployment does not 
sharpen all perceptions, the journalist whose journal has collapsed under 
him turns to the surviving prints to read all about why they think his time 
had run out before theirs. Look was started and totally controlled by 
Gardner Cowles, whose friends — and even some of his writers — called 
him Mike. The day after he went out of publishing, a gallows humorist 
down the hall set before me the latest copy of Vogue with an eight-page 
layout of the Manhattan apartment Mike Cowles and his wife had just 
remodeled for God knows how close to a million—the photo-journalist 
turned victom of photo-journalism. The New York Time's valedictory had 
the reverence deemed right for the entombment of a magazine whose 
principal stockholder and editor-in-chief also holds $70 million worth of 
Times common stock and sits on its board of directors. Both Time and 
Newsweek, using “The Last Look” as the headline, made much of Cowles’s 
claim that apart from the ad losses behind him, the postal increases coming 
soon left him no choice about lingering. And that was an increase coming 
soon at Time and Newsweek, too, and at Life where the nervousness is 
thick. Cowles said Life's future is very good. But that was the forecast of an 
ex-publisher who had just had a million-and-a-quarter unfilled Look 
subscriptions taken off his hands by Time Inc. And Time Inc. had just 
paid him close to $3 million for a suddenly useless subscription center in 
Des Moines. 

It took The Wall Street Journal to raise any questions about 
Look’s way with journalism. Blandness was one caarge — and at Look that 
came and went with the writers, for no mass magazine in the country in- 
terfered less with the copy. The Journal’s other charge was that some Look 
articles were aimed at advertisers, not subscribers, and that one holds up. 
The 15-page color preview of the 1972 cars in a 72-page issue this Sep- 
tember was graced with only three pages of automobile advertising. It was 
an editorial feature aimed straight at the car manufacturers, whose 
practice it had been to buy Look advertising space at full rate through the 
year for editorial pages passed out free in the fall. Venality paid in the past, 
but this was the year it failed. 

Failure’s steward at Look was its publisher, Thomas R. 
Shepard, Jr., whose originally disruptive, but finally comic, effect around 
the premises was tempered by his marriage to Mike Cowles’s favorite 
niece. For the last two years, Shepard stirred the city’s least-fe*+ered 
editorial staff to consider whether they believed in free speech for-their 
publisher as he went from trade conventions to business luncheons 


repudiating their stories in Look. “Why the Seventies Will Be Better” was 
one of his unluckier titles, and in his prognosis Shepard revealed that 
magazines are now gaining in advertising revenue at the same rate as 
network television. In “The Other Credibility Gap,” the nephew-in-law at 
the rostrum would let it be known that he was just back from some sym- 
biotic encounter with a dear lady he called — quite catchily, I thought — 
Mrs. Average American. She had just come to see that the free press had 
concentrated on hoodwinking her. “She thinks back to those glorious days 
before shoppers came under the protection of Nader's Raiders,” Shepard 
said. “And she wonders why her newspapers and magazines and her 
favorite radio and TV commentators neglected to tell her the whole truth 
about consumerism . . . about the many disadvantages of having the 
government dictate what you can buy-and what you can’t buy and what you 
must buy... and about the terribly high price of pollution controls that go 
far beyond the point necessary to safeguard the environment.” 

Shepard was speaking out against compulsory seat belts, 
ingredient labeling, welfare payments, John Kenneth Galbraith, Marshall 
McLuhan, Women’s Lib leaders, and speaking out with particularly vivid 
non-sequiturs against any war-protestors. When 250,000 of them turned up 
in Washington one Saturday, it took my publisher to put their witness in 
perspective by telling the Advertising Club of New Jersey that on the very 
next day over a million Americans attended professional football games. 
He had dozens of them. “I can’t guarantee immunity from the Bomb,” he 
told the Soap and Detergent Association last winter at the Waldorf-Astoria 
“but I can offer the following as food for thought. Since World War II over 
one billion human beings who worried about A-bombs and H-bombs have 
died of other causes. They worried for nothing. It's something to think 
about.” 


"Failure's steward at Look was its publisher, 
Thomas R. Shepard, Jr. , whose originally 
disruptive , but finally comic, effect around 


the premises was tempered by his 
marriage to Mike Cowles’ niece.” 


It set a lot of the staff to thinking that the insights of the 
publisher might drive away advertisers just as it had driven some of the 
editors at the magazine to resign. That is when we started counting the ad 
pages and plying Cowles with complaints and questions and petitions about 
Shepard's oratory. The answer trickling down was that there would be no 
interference from the publisher with the magazine’s editorial work. There 
was some, but not very much. The understanding on the other side was that 
there would be no editorial interference with Shepard. And there was some 
of that, too, but not enough. Mike Land, an assistant manag- 
ing editor, asked Shepard where he came upon the remarkable inform- 
ation reposing in a speech entitled “The Disaster Lobby” that there 
was less drug addiction in the U.S. now than 70 years ago. The publisher, 
after checking with his ghost, Look’s advertising promotion director, Mel 
Grayson, referred his doubter to a doctor at the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Land read Shepard's claim to the doctor who contradicted it. From 
then on Shepard dropped the decline in addiction lines from his Disaster 
Lobby speech and counted on his claim that the air is getting better all the 
time in Manhattan for the same consoling effect. 

Around the editorial floors at Look the central question about 
Shepard was whether the man was faking his attitudes, saying what he 
really believed, or just reading whatever Grayson wrote. Cynics though his 
speeches were a public relations and ad sales tactic to enlist readers and 
advertisers who got the idea from Ron Zeigler or Ron Reagan that Look 
was a mass-circulation spin-off of The Nation. I didn’t want to move out 
without putting the question to my publisher, whom I had never met. 
When I tried finding him, I learned that only days after our fall he fled to 
Africa for surcease from the sorrows attending any publisher booked to do 
jokes for the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge the day after his 
publication went under. 

For lack of the mouthpiece, I had to invoke his penman. another 
fellow employee I'd never met but had long admired for the Florida tan he 
wore through winters on Madison Avenue. “What did you say your name 
was again?” he asked when I pulled a chair up to his desk. “Oh, I know you. 
Glad to meet you. Shoot the questions, and I hope you don't mind if I just 
go on stuffing envelopes here while we talk. You know, I read all your 








stuff. You're a heii of a good writer.” (Now, how the hell did we miss with 
an advertising promotion maa like that?) Grayson warned me that only 
Shepard could tell whether he believed everything Grayson had written for 
him, but having referred me to the hard check on the Dark Continent, the 
ghost went on to assure me that Shepard was a rectitudinous sort who 
would never emit anything he didn’t believe. Grayson said he had been a 
reporter himself on the Herald-Tribune, and that he still was — of course, 
of course — a liberal. Look, he said, lacked the cash to buy ads for itself in 
the Times and on television, and Shepard’s speaking dates were Gray- 
son’s cost-free inventions for getting big movers and shakers to talk 
about the magazine. “We wanted to make noise but not spend money,” he 
said. “And I don’t think Tom did a bit of harm. On balance, I think he 
helped the magazine more than he hurt it.” “But it died,” I said. Grayson 
was ready for that. “Lots of patients die on doctors, but without treatment 
they might have died quicker.” That’s about where we gave up. 
“Remember, use charity” was the last of him I heard. I have. 

When the bad times were upon us, Grayson was the prime mover in the 
advertising department's push to get an Atomic Energy Commission story 
killed when it was on the presses. Since the AEC turned government front 
for the private power companies, and the power companies took ads in 
Look, the subject was a sensitive one. Look’s article, entitled THE 
NUCLEAR THREAT INSIDE AMERICA, was a long, well-researched 
and highly critical one by Jack Shepherd, a senior editor fated to be 
confused with our funny publisher. The piece drove Grayson to his 
escritoire. The result was a memo to the mighty in which he claimed that 
one paragraph of Shepherd's text “typifies the kind of half-truths and 
statistical distortion used by so many publications these days in an attempt 
to smear and discredit the Establishment.” Part of the threat, in Shepherd’s 
story, was the high incidence of fires, plutonium spills, contamination 
incidents and cancer deaths around the Rocky Flats AEC plant near 
Denver. Grayson could take some of Shepard’s facts but few of his 
deductions. “As a former newspaper reporter,” he wrote, “I have a 
grudging admiration for anyone who can tell the literal truth and still lie 
like a trooper. But as a Look executive and as an American, I deplore this 
tendency to denigrate our country and its institutions by the use of partial 
truths, false implications and all the other weapons of the trickster and the 
charlatan.” Cowles’s first reaction was to kill the article, and his second 
was to re-read it and run it with a harmlessly amended last paragraph. 
Between the decisions, Look’s managing editor at the time, Martin 
Goldman, and his two assistants decided to walk out if Grayson prevailed. 
And whether their threat helped turn Cowles around is known only to the 
man who turned. 


owles’s way of modifying an attack was to invite the target to 
answer back in Look, and the invitation to speak for the AEC went to its 
chairman, Dr. Glenn Seaborg. Seaborg agreed to a Q. and A. piece until he 
read the questions and decided that an article would work better for him. 
When a paste-up job by AEC publicists was delivered, it dodged all the 
questions so maladroitly that nobody at Look wanted it published, if only 
for the AEC’s sake. Cowles then invited the president of the Ohio Edison 
Electric Company, one D. Bruce Mansfield, to fill two pages of Look with 
the power lobby’s case against ecologists. Mansfield’s ghosts arrived 
bearing a strident promotion blurb, which a house wool-puller re-wrote 
into an essay on irreconcilable interests. Cowles next got Dr. Charles E. 
Starr at UCLA to come up with an apologia for his friends at the AEC. The 
author, one or two relatives, and Look's copy editors are the only readers 
thought to have made it to the end. The two suckings-up drove Jack 
Shepherd to put a despondent question to Cowles six months back: “Can 
Look magazine retain any semblance of being alive and vigorous if it 
stoops to running publicity handouts or seeks others to take the rap for a 
government agency answerable to our readers?” Cowles never got around 
to an answer. 

That was the worst of Look, but by then the best of it had passed, too. 
There had never been a mass circulation magazine edited in its way. It 
may, in fact, hardly have been edited at all. Life, the Post and Colliers 
groped at the same audience, and if literacy can be scaled from One (“I see 
the cat”) to Ten (“riverrun, past Eve and Adam’s, from swerve of shore to 
bend of bay”), the three others stayed slick in that very safe area from 
about Three to Eight on the scale. They were never quite dumb, and never 
beyond reach. For the last ten years Look was flagrantly One to Ten, 
maybe without even knowing it. It could sink under the pits of bad taste 
and then give an exaltation six-and-a-half pages before Photocrime. C.P. 
Snow would arrive a few automobile ads behind the Reverend Norman 
Vincent Peale and only at Look could that man of God’s ghost in the house 
have been Chandler Brossard. The Catholic Church was given a very 
scratchy going-over in Look for the past ten years, while out in California 
more visionary writers discerned the Shrine of Lourdes to be the Esalen 
Institute. 











DOR 
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The magazine was not only first, but exemplary, in its civil 
rights stories. It hit out at the Far Right and enlisted Adlai Stevenson to 
assess the world. Before, during and after their shining hours, it celebrated 
the Kennedys just as if they were Dick and Betty Burton, or Mickey and 
Minnie, or Princess Grace and that short man with her. For Look, Glenn 
Gould wrote out a conversation of his with Artur Rubinstein and there 
cannot have been five hundred subscribers who followed it, and all of them 
read the Partisan Review. I like the way Lyndon Johnson fell into place at 
the end here. His advance men were taking bids for magazine serial rights 
to his book, The Vantage Point, the first of a three-volume anti-confession 
laying out all that made him great. Polite bids might begin in the $250,000 
area, they whispered. At Look the interest was very light, but when they 
were solicited pro bono publico etc., the editors offered $7,500 and 
assumed non-acceptance. Of course, no other token bid went even that 
high, and Look found itself still trying to get Johnson’s version into page 
proofs when Mike Cowles, like LBJ, chose not to run. 

All the wise were saying Lyndon Johnson was the greatest 
politician in the land until it turned out that he was the worst, and it takes 
an uncovering of that sort to embolden a magazine writer to wonder 
whether the businessmen will ever be any good at the magazine 
business. Cowles seemed to carry on like a magazine editor one day, a 
businessman the next, and that kind of crossing over was probably ruinous. 
While Look was moving up from a shabby start to become a respected and 
even highly profitable publication, the proprietor and the advisers around 
him poured its profits into a succession of highly unpromising new 
magazines whose names — Flair, Quick, The Insiders’ Newsletter and 
Venture — might be remembered for their gimmickry, but never for their 
substance. With most of his magazine failures behind him, Cowles turned 
to the newspaper field to found the altogether undistinguished Suffolk Sun 
on the summer home and potato field half of Long Island. He put his son 

















Pat Cowles in charge, and the boy went through about $15 million of the 
corporate pile before his father stopped the flow and sold the typewriters. 
The newspaper losses would have sustained Look for three years. Had his 
mad magazines not been born, Look could have had their costs, too, to 
help carry it. And yet, and yet . . . if instead of having lost, the plunging had 
profited, Look might have lived longer, too. But the editor in Mike Cowles 
seemed oblivious of the plain fact that none of the publications had a clear 
reason to exist. And maybe Look lacked one at the start too, but some 
editorial energies — probably Cowles’s — found a function for it. 

He never found another. Employees he treated decently — I’m 
one — wonder what function he will find now for himself. “I'd sell 
everything to keep it going,” he told those worrying about Look a year 
back. Bill Arthur, his top editor, believed him, but Pat Carbine, the day-by- 
day whip, moved over to take charge at McCalls, and Bill Attwood left as 
Cowles’s top editorial director to be publisher of Newsday, the Long Island 
paper that Cowles tried to match and missed. Attwood, an ex-ambassador 
who learned his diplomatese from Dean Rusk, had an exit line that’s still 
savored around his old shop. “I would never leave if I thought Look was in 
trouble,” he told Newsweek at the time, “and Mike Cowles knows that.” 





What Mike Cowles and Newsweek knew was that the trouble was over- 
whelming. 


Without Look, Cowles passes from a certain eminence as a 
national magazine publisher into the shadow world of those who once had 
influence but now have only money. He has the DesMoines Register and 
Tribune in Iowa, but he is the absentee landlord in New York. He was the 
man closest to Wendell Wilkie whea Wilkie seemed a fair bet to become 
President. There were to be high places in Republican administrations for 
him, or elegant embassies he could choose from to call his home. But since 
he could never be counted on to keep his journalists on the party line, he 
ran out of Republican purchasing power in Washington. A man witk lots of 
money and without ambition for public office is a danger to have around — 
even around magazine publishing. There may have been a stockholders’ 
suit coming at him for not cutting his losses, but we the unpropertied 
thought he had enough money to buy back the stock of any plaintiff. There 
were those who were sure Mike Cowles would go broke, or even sell the 
flashy digs he let Vogue have at, before he would give up his magazine. But 
they were wrong—magazine writers often are—and I’m one of them: 


Covering Up in California 


BY BOB KUTTNER 


Nearly all of Ralph Nader’s reports are released in Washington, where 
much of the press corpsshareshis gusto for taking on the bureaucracy and 
journalists regard him as a comrade-in-arms. Moreover, because of Nader’s 
reputation for accuracy, the Washington press accords his reports the kind 
of credibility elsewhere reserved for official sources. Thus, it is almost 
always the pained denials of the Federal targets that are taken with 
skepticism, rarely the Nader allegations. In his most important foray 
outside the capital, however, these relationships were precisely reversed. 
The California press treatment of Nader’s recent Power and Land in 
California, his most ambitious and comprehensive undertaking to date, was 
so hostile that it left most Californians thinking that Ralph Nader had, in 
the words of a San Francisco McGovern organizer, “finally screwed up.” 

Did he? Or does the indictment more properly belong to the 
California press, which seemed to react in chorus, “My State, Right or 
Wrong.” The California report took twenty-five researchers fourteen 
months of investigation. It was directed by Robert Fellmeth, one of Nader’s 
original and most careful raiders, an alumnus of a Los Altos grade school 
and Stanford University, member of the California bar, and co-author of 
the acclaimed Nader studies of the Interstate Commerce and Federal 
Trade Commissions. The report is a sophisticated and well-documented 
treatise on how wealth is translated into political power for the per- 
petuation of wealth, on the control of the regulators by the regulated, on 
the perversion of tax incentives for unearned private gain by land 
speculators, on the social and environmental costs of California land-usage 
and on the fragmentation and manipulation of local government. Charts 
show who literally owns California. Several case studies pinion abuses by 
get-rich-quick land developers and inaction »y regulators. The politics of 
subsidized water is comprehensively analyzed, as is water pollution and 
the failure of authorities at all levels to enforce existing standards. There is 
a detailed study of Santa Clara County, with some generalized conclusions 
about zoning mis-incentives. New material is put on the record: on the 
transportation lobby and on the near-monopoly of information flow by 
Sacramento special interest lobbyists generally. There are also dozens of 
pages of recommendations for structural reform. Some of the information 
has appeared in bits and pieces elsewhere, but a great deal is new. In short, 
the report provides enough raw data for months of follow-up investigation 
by a conscientious local press. Instead, the California papers seized upon a 
few scattered references to personalities, which took up perhaps ten pages 
of the 2,000-page report. In story after patronizing story, reporters made it 
plain that they viewed the Nader group as green outsiders who could not 
possibly know as much about the state as the resident press. 

Part I of the report was released in Washington on Friday, 
August 20, for Sunday A.M. publication. It dealt with “Who Owns 
California” and the politics of water and large-scale agriculture. The initial 
stories, written by Washington bureaus, were descriptive and fair. 
Correspondents for the Los Angeles Times, the three Ridder papers in 
California and the respected McClatchy papers in Sacramento, Fresno and 
Modesto did a thorough job of summarizing Part I. Copley’s San Diego 
Union also gave the story extensive play on the basis of its Washington 
analysis. 

Five days after the Washington release, Parts II and III, 1,600 
pages in all, were given to the California press, and coverage changed 





markedly. Typical was the 7imes story on Part II, which concerns wild 
areas and new development. The page-one piece by Philip Fradkin and 
Paul Houston was headlined NADER TEAM ACCUSES BROWN, BUT 
ITS METHODS ARE QUESTIONED. Most of the story dealt with Nader's 
allegations that the former California chief deputy attorney general had 
quashed a report recommending prosecution of a land speculator and had 
taken a contribution from another developer's attorney, and that former 
governor Pat Brown's law firm represents land interests, including Boise 
Cascade, the state’s largest developer. All of this occupies a tiny portion of 
the 315-page Part II. But the reader had to wade past 47 paragraphs of copy 
implying that undocumented personal attacks are Nader’s main point to 
discover, in the second jump on page 29, that “observers believe that 
despite the questions raised about some parts of the study, other parts 
appeared to be well-documented.” This was followed by nine paragraphs of 
one-sentence summaries of everything elsc in Part II. 

The Times is not without some vested interest in this matter. 
The report identifies the Times as the owner of several hundred thousand 
acres of Southern California land directly benefiting from subsidized 
water. The 348,000-acre Tejon Ranch, in which the Times has a substantial 
share, is the fourth largest private holding in the state. The Times 
Washington bureau had been directed by the paper's managing editor, 
Frank P. Haven, to note all references to the Times-Mirror Company's land 
holdings. These references were forwarded to company lawyers. Fradkin, 
Houston and the three other reporters who handled the story in Los 
Angeles knew that management had requested the information. They also 
knew that Times publisher, Otis Chandler, as a beneficiary ani long-time 
booster of the California Water Project, was not favorably disposed to the 
Nader report. 

On September 3, after giving the five reporters another week to 
work on interpretive features, the Times ran three stories and a profile of 
the study group, taking up almost a page-and-a-half. The treatment 
illustrates how Catifornia reporters reinforced the local public's disposition 
to dismiss the Nader report as an Eastern broadside directed at the Golden 
State itself. The report’s lengthy sections on urban sprawl, land use mis- 
incentives, freeway strangulation, etc., were taken as another of those put- 
downs of the California way of life. This is how Times reporter Ray Hebert 
began the lead piece in the paper’s assessment, entitled, THE NADER 
REPORT: HOW CONCLUSIONS STACK UP: 

When consumer advocate Ralph Nader's task 
force was deep in its study of California land usage last 
summer, Robert Fellmeth, the project's director ex- 
plained: 

“We're sticking our nose into everyone else’s 
business.” 

Now that the report has been released, it’s 
clear what Fellmeth meant. He was referring to the twenty 
million people in California. Few have come off un- 
touched by the denunciation of California’s land-use 
practices. The report points a finger at most Califor- 
nians—either directly, by association, by implication 
through their own ignorance or by the plain fact that they 
are residents of the state. 





In other words, it is not really the landowners, the corrupt politicians, the 
utilities, or the system of tax incentives that Nader is attacking, gentle 
reader, it is you and me. The rest of the story suggests that just about 
everything in the report is either old-hat, obvious or wrong. Hebert notes 
the report’s finding that California has more cars than licensed drivers to 
operate them, adding: “. . .but the report does not explain that this 
situation is not unique. . .Experts say the same balance exists in other well- 
to-do states.” In fact, according to Nader’s documentation, the California 
ratio of cars to drivers far surpasses that of other states. Hebert also implies 
that anything useful in the Nader report has already come out in the press, 
using phrases like “little new material” and “who could argue with the 
thesis that. . . ?” Like many other reporters who covered the story, Hebert 
took denials at face value. He quoted officials who insisted that a Nader 
charge was “pure fabrication,” and on the basis of that unchecked denial 
termed the charge “unfortunate.” 

Philip Fradkin’s September 3 piece paralleled Hebert’s. Its 
headline read: MONIED INTERESTS HELD REAL VILLAIN, BUT 
REPORT LACKS NITTY-GRITTY CONSERVATION DATA, CON- 
CONCLUSIONS. Whatever the weakness of the Nader report, the most 
cursory reading shows that it does not lack data or specific recom- 
mendations. To much of the press, Nader's institutional or systematic 
analysis was “tarring with a broad brush.” Fradkin contrasted Nader's 
“broad brush” with the wisdom of local conservationists, who, unlike 
Nader, have the good sense “to use reasoned arguments in hopes that they 
will influence specific decisions. . .” Two-thirds of the way through the 
piece, Fradkin had some grudging praise for the report's critique of 
regulatory agencies. 

The third Times interpretive piece, THE RAIDERS’ LOOK 
AT LAND LOBBYISTS: NO NEW INFORMATION, continues the 
defensive theme. Reporter Bill Boyarsky argued that the influence of 
Sacramento lobbyists “has been disclosed before. This newspaper and 
others have written about it for years. . .” In another place, he wrote: 
“Despite their manpower, the Nader investigators failed to dig into 
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potentially fertile areas and ignored previously published information 
about abuses.” Thus, he criticized the report both for using old material 
and for not using old material. Boyarsky also cited “factual errors,” which 
were seized on by most papers in the state as ammunition for shooting 
down the report. 

One such error concerned whether Assemblyman William 
Bagley, chairman of the Revenue and Taxation Committee, shared an 
apartment in Sacramento with Richard Ratcliff, lobbyist for the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, It turns out that at the time, Bagley was the 
ranking Republican on another, but related committee, and that Ratcliff is 
a contract lobbyist with several clients whose interests involved committee 
actions. Reporter Boyarsky quoted Bagley: “Dick had left P.G. & E. and 
had private accounts,” neatly proving Nader’s point. This “error,” treated 
at length in the press, occupied two sentences in the report. 

A second widely repeated error hinged on whether Lt. Gov. Ed 
Reinecke was a member of the State Lands Commission at a time when he 
took a contribution from the Leslie Salt Company, which benefitted from 
commission rulings. The “error” is that the favorable rulings pre-date 
Reinecke’s tenure on the commission. In fact, the. Leslie Salt Company 
benefits from a continuing commission preference, which Reinecke shows 
no sign of reversing now that he is a commission member. 

Other California papers without land holdings played the story 
much as the Times did. The McClatchy papers have been the state’s most 
vehement defenders of the California Water Project, which the Nader 
report sharply criticized as a boondoggle for the rich, whose true cost to 
taxpayers has been consistently understated. As in the Times, the initial 
coverage from the McClatchy Washington bureau was solid. However, 
many stories written in California contained the same generalized attacks 
on the report, the same categorical faith in official denials, and the same 
preoccupation with personalities. Richard Rodda, the Sacramento Bee's 
liberal and well-connected political editor, wrote a front-page interpretive 
piece on how the report was being roundly denounced in political circles. 
In a follow-up piece, Rodda observed that there “is not enough evidence in 
the hundreds of pages of charges and insinuations to convict anyone of 
misappropriating so much as a state-owned paper clip.” Which totally 
misses the point. Nader’s California report was not written primarily as an 
exposé of misconduct in high places. Institutionalized conflict of interest— 
individual wrong-doings—is at the heart of Nader’s report. This basic thrust 
is underscored by a recent California Supreme Court ruling that the State 
Forestry Board—nominally a regulatory agency whose enabling legislation 
requires that it be industry-dominated—is in reality just that, an industry 
body, and therefore may not be accorded the status of a governmental 
agency. According to the report, the same is true of most environmental 
regulatory bodies in California. 

In San Jose, the Ridder’s Mercury and News also eagerly put 
down the report. Santa Clara county, the object of a major section of the 
report, is home turf for the Mercury and News. In another example of a 
front-page interpretive piece by a political editor, Harry Farrell devoted 
most of his space to quoting categorical denials. Headlined NADER HIT 
BY CITY OFFICIALS, the piece approvingly includes such quotes as “I 
don’t think Nader knows what he’s talking about” and a reference to the 
Nader study group as “half-baked kids out of law school.” Again, there was 
little apparent effort by the writer to weigh independently the official 
disclaimers against the Nader contentions. The News also cut three 
paragraphs from a column by its Washington correspondent, Lou Cannon. 
Although favorable material was retained, Cannon’s description of the 
report as possibly “the best thing that’s happened to the state in years” did 
not get into print in San Jose. 

In more extreme cases, the combination of unchecked official 
disclaimers and slanted headlines produced absurd results. The Nader 
report's case study of the proposed new Los Angeles airport at Palmdale is 
devastating. It was prepared by the number one and two men of the 
Harvard Law School class of 1970, who now clerk for U.S. Supreme Court 
Justices Potter Stewart and Thurgood Marshall, respectively. The account 
documents how Palmdale, a development fallen on hard times, lured the 
new airport plans through boosterism and cronyism, and how the location 
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is environmentally hazardous and of dubious safety for air traffic. The site, 
sixty miles from central Los Angeles, was chosen in violation of Federal 
Environmental Policy Act procedures. The Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
story on August 26 was headlined: L.A. REFUTES NADER ON PALM- 
DALE. Not rebuts, but refutes; not L.A. officials, but L.A. The story was a 
series of routine denials, which were not themselves checked. The Times’ 
Paul Houston, who has written on Palmdale and criticized other portions 
of the Nader report, says that he regards the Palmdale section as one of the 
best in the study. 

In San Francisco, the Chronicle, which delights in spicy stories 
about North Beach hookers and is generally bored by state politics, gave 
the report scant coverage. In fairness, however, it was the only major 
California paper that gave as much coverage to the report’s findings as it 
did to generalized denials. Two major pieces ran on August 26, the release 
date for Part II, both leading with factual information on the report's 
findings. The Chronicle, which has editorially opposed the State Water 
Project, also ran two stories on the positive response to the report by 
Congressman Jerome Waldie, a gubernatorial aspirant. 

Whether reporters took their cues from editors or vice versa, 
the public received a grossly misleading view of the Nader study. And 
editorials only magnified the distortions. The Oakland Tribune used such 
words as “egocentric” and “self-serving” to dismiss the Nader study group. 
The San Diego Union observed that most members of the study group were 
outsiders. (The opening line of the Nader press release begins, “Most of us 
are native Californians.”) The Union wonders where the group got its 
money. (Page one of the report thanks the three foundations that paid for 
it.) A McClatchy editorial called the report “an intemperate, reckless and 
unwarranted blemishing of men dedicated to public service.” The Times 
stated flatly: “Nader’s group has failed to come up with new material,” 
accusing the study of making “reckless charges. . .for which there is no 
evidence.” Even the Chronicle, which at least provided balanced play in its 
news columns, editorially had the most categorical indictment of all: “it 
could be said of this report that there is much that is new and much that is 
true, but what’s true isn’t new, and what's new isn’t true.” Nearly all of the 
editorial criticism was generalized. The few specifics dealt with the same 
trivial “errors.” Liberal Republican Norton Simon was so annoyed by the 
performance of the press that he was moved to call a news conference on 
September 15 to urge more serious consideration of the report, expressing 
shock at “the nitpicking negativism” of the newspapers. “The media itself,” 
said Simon, “is very much on trial.” 


| it is. But it would be a mistake to center blame on 
nervous publishers eager to discredit embarrassing news. Doubtless this 
played some role, especially in the Times’ coverage. But the principal 
reasons for the media’s failure to give the report thoughtful scrutiny are 
more subtle and fundamental to the weaknesses of American journalism. 
Almost instinctively, the press expects critics like Nader to go after the 
familiar conservative whipping boys. Yet here he was taking on liberals 
like Pat Brown, who, after all, had given California the nation’s first office 
of consumer counsel: The point here is that the report, quite properly, is 
less concerned with whether Brown is a white hat or a black hat than with 
the fact that advocacy by a former governor on behalf of the state's largest 
land developer is accepted as normal. Here were outsiders saying that the 
liberal establishment—of which most of the press is, of course, a part—had 
failed. Significantly, Nader’s one previous roasting came when he appeared 
to be attacking a liberal politician. In the context of a lengthy report on 
The Vanishing Air last year, he devoted a few pages to how Senator 
Muskie, sponsor of the already weak 1967 Air Quality Act, had failed to 
hold follow-up hearings on its inadequate enforcement. For this “un- 
warranted attack” on a good guy, Nader was lambasted in the liberal press. 
(Ironically, Muskie now takes the position that gets Nader in so much 
trouble. “The blunt truth,” he said in a recent address, “is that liberals have 
achieved virtually no fundamental change in our society since the end of 
the New Deal.”) Equally important, reporters dealt with the California 
story in terms of charge and counter-charge, a hopelessly anachronistic 
concept of journalism. Most reporters seemed unable to handle the dif- 
ficult issues, to examine Nader’s analysis of the role of institutional power. 
And once viewed in terms of charges and personalities, the report did, 
indeed, seem to be attacking everybody, which only served to reinforce the 
sense that it could not possibly be fair. 

In the end, the message was clear. Outside of Washington, 
where Nader's integrity is taken for granted and he is valued as an alter- 
native to official information, Nader’s Raiders remain highly suspect. 
When a state rather than an industry is the target there is no general press 
to offset a hostile trade press. The dailies are the trade press, and many 
reporters in the Golden State clearly are Californians first and journalists 
second. 








PERSUASION 


The Theory and Practice of 
Manipulative Communication 


By George N. Gordon 


The impetus for this book is the popular concern that we live today in an 
“age of persuasion” in which our dispositions and actions are somehow 
diabolically controlled by others and that new instruments of technology 
will, in the future, make good a science-fiction promise of mass thought 
control. The author’s thesis is that there are not ten or twelve rhetorical 
propaganda devices or techniques, but, probably, many thousands of 
general manipulative methods of communication. This work, a reconstruc- 
tion of the entire issue of persuasion as a social activity, analyzes the 
myths and realities concerning persuasion, from a historical and psycho- 
logical point of view. (Volume 6 in Studies in Public Communication). 


TABLE ond CONTENTS: Part 1. The Nature of Communications/Symbols and 
Ci icating Intention/History and Mystery. Part 2. Technological 
Life. prey Culture as Persuasion/The Making of a Consumer/Political 
Persuasion/Education, Indoctrination, and Training/Nations and Other Terri- 
tories/Merchants of God. Part 3. Motives. Perceptions and Man/ Attitudes, Opin- 
ions, and Beliefs/The Power of Fear/The Power of Sex/The Power of Love/The 
Power of Laughter/The Power of Power. Part 4. “The Crowd” Revisited/Illu- 
sions/W omen/Youth/Violence/Blacks/Law and Order/Censorship. Part 5. 
Persuasion and Prophesy/Persuasion and Survival. Bibliography, Index. 
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MASS MEDIA AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


The Legacy of the Warren Years 


Edited, with Commentaries and Special Netes by 
Kenneth S. Devol 


A newly aroused interest in the Supreme Court emerged during the 1960's 
largely because of the Justices’ willingness to speak out on a series of First 
Amendment questions. The Warren Court turned its attention to the pro- 
tection of minority rights, and included among these was freedom of 
expression—freedom to profess unorthodox and unpopular views. The 
Warren Court undertook questions of obscenity, motion picture censorship, 
libel, right of privacy, and trial by television—questions ignored prior to 
the sixteen years of the Warren era. In the 48 major cases discussed by 
the editor, only questions concerning mass media are included. In the 
Court’s decisions quoted in the book the editor has eliminated certain 
footnotes, case citations, legal jargon and occasional references that would 
impede reading. Included also are fifteen selected reprints of important 
articles on these topics from various law journals. (Volume 7 in Studies 
in Public Communication). 
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For Kraft Cheese, 


How About a Cow? 


BY A. KENT MACDOUGALL 


On Madison Avenue, it’s sometimes called the Open Fly School of ad- 
vertising. Make the public stop and stare, and maybe some gawker will stay 
to buy. To sell tires, send up a dirigible. To sell detergent, send a white 
knight charging across the tube pointing his lance at soiled-shirted slobs. 
To sell steak, get some revenue-ravenous newspaper to print a restaurant 
ad with the proprietor’s portrait upside down 

Magazines are now getting in on such sideshow action by 
opening their pages to attention-getting ads that intrude on editorial fare. 
Readers can't help but see such ads because they flow in or around articles 
on the same page. Checkerboard ads take up the upper right quarter and 
the lower left quarter of a page, or visa versa, and often go on for two or 
even four consecutive pages. Diagonal ads cut a page from top right to 
bottom left, with the ad on top and the editorial on the bottom. Island ads 
are planted smack in the middle of an editorial page. So are free-form ads, 
but with an important difference: their shape is irregular and thus a free- 
form ad obtrudes on editorial copy even more than an island ad. 


Magazines that were once too proud to take such gimmicky ads 
are giving in. Playboy joined the checkerboard club last March when it 
accepted an ad for Country Club malt liquor. ‘Whe ad took up the upper half 
of a lefthand page and the lower half of the facing righthand page and 
broke Playboy's ban on ads above editorial copy. A Country Club ad in 
Playboy's October issue features a bolt of lighting shooting from the upper 
left to the lower right where ex-basketball star Bill Russell holds a foaming 
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Oh, How Silly! (from which the already quoted “Little 
Willie” was snatched) is a collection by William Cole that's 
embellished by Tomi Ungerer’s witty drawings (Viking, 
$3.50). It is a companion piece to this team’s hilarious 
Oh, What Nonsense! published a few years ago. Like its 
predecessor, the new book omits the familiar Lear and 


You will not find “rumbudgin” in any dictionary, so 
don't even try to check it. As of now it exists av in the 
title of a book, A Rumbudgin of Nonsense Amold 
Spilka (Scribners, $4.50). Like others of its iu a Spilka 

finds humor in the author's extraordinary way of 
looking at ordinary people and ordinary things. One of 
his best en a spider gets tire 
He crosses his legs/ Again/ And again/ And Again 

Nonsense poetry is at its best when read aloud. So is 
alliterative prose. In Parakeets and Peach Pies by Kay 
Smith, with pictures by Jose Aruego (Parents’, $3.95), 
Matthew March's menagerie of pets causes havoc at his 
mother’s club meeting, and the resulting mess is mon 
strously monumenta 

so for reading shoud the cumulative sory Munachar 
& baie whar, an Irish gee tale set dow; sseph Jacobs 
and illustrated by well (C) oof S 50), is the 
story of two lapeochuns, 6 one who picks raspberries and 
‘one who eats them all up. Munachar, plotting revenge on 
his greedy companion, looks for a willow reed to make a 
noose; but the talking willow sends him for an axe, the 


tures by Aliki (Macmillan, $3.95 
The man in question possessed a house, seven suits, seven 
pairs of shoes, seven shirts, seven undershirts, seven under- 
pants, seven pairs of socks, and a long-suffering wife who 
works seven duys a week caring for her husband's ex 
panding inventory. The situation gets worse before it gets 
better, and it gets funnier as it goes along—and the whole 
picture fits into the prevailing spirit of sense and nonsense 














The diet craze continues. Many of us fast = 
have eaten so many cottage cheese sal is the 
ads, boiled eggs and grapefruit that we most im - . 
have become disillusioned with tryingto portant 5 d 
lose weight. The average woman seri meal of the 
ously tries at least five diets at one time day, then you 
or another. Regardiess of the outcome, must make some 4 
one thing is certain: the person who is adjustments in 
dieting is always hungry, usually nervous terms of breakfast 
and generally disagreeable menus. All starch 
There is a solution to this problem, breakfasts are out. Stud- - 
and you don't necessarily need profes ies have proven that a per 
sional help. A doctor can't help you turn son who eats a well-balanced 4 
down foods that tempt you, he can't c breakfast high in protein will 
nds help them have a better disposition, be less 
selves to dessert, and he can't manage tired, be more productive and in 
the children with a smile while you better control of his emotions as the 
frown day wears on. An ideal breakfast menu 
There is a saying, “Eat like a king for would include some source of protein 
breakfast, a prince for lunch and a pau meat, fish, skimmed milk), fruit or juice 
per for dinner.” This is not just a bit of toast, jam or even some delicacy such ~ 


folklore. Essentially it is the key to diet 
ing without going hungry 

Americans eat most of their food after 
6 PM. Therefore they get little or no ex 
ercise after the biggest meal of the day 
In the morning it is easy to go without 
breakfast, a normal-sized meal is eaten 
for lunch and the dinner is large 

hen a woman tries to diet, she will 

usually be able to resist breakfast alto 
gether, cat a small lunch and by evening 
be ravenously hungry. Then the whole 
day of going without food is a waste 
and it is made increasingly worse by the 
fact that dinner is approached when the 
appetite is at its peak 

If the hardiest meal is breakfast and 
you reduce your intake throughout the 
day instead of increasing it, you use up 
your food and lose weight without ever 
feeling uncomfortable about it 

If you acknowledge the fact that break 
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large, howev 
other Siemens After a good healthy 
breakfast you will not be hungry agair 





very soon 

Lunch can be equivalent to a small 
dinner, a well-balanced meal of small 
proportions. Because lunch is eaten later 
than usual, chances are you will not be 
hungry at all at dinner time 

if a are, eat something small—a 
salad, a piece of meat or even a tiny por 
tion of the most tempting food from 
your family's meal. 

In this way you are not buying a lot 
of special food, hating the meals you 
constantly thinking about food and al 
ways feeling hungry 

One woman, after following this 
method of reducing, went from 135 
pounds fo 114 in two monts—from a 
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size 14 
to a size 
9 

Of course 
the extra bene 
fits of being smaller 
aside from feeling 
better about yourse 
nany. You will ca 
greater incentive to exercise 
will be able to accomplish more 
in a shorter period of time and, most 
important for your frame of mind, you 
will relish your meals. ® 

‘Carol Staudacher 








Chiefly for Children 


Samuel Johnson said it best: “Any man can write 
sense—but only the gifted few can write nonsense.” 


BY CAROLYN MEYER 


Willie built a guillotine 
Tried on sister J 
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mug. Playboy umits checkerboards to one per issue (it’s Miller’s turn this 
month) and still eschews free-form ads. “They would violate the magazine’s 
format by forcing us to conform type to the contours of the ad,” explains 
advertising director Howard W. Lederer. 


While Playboy lowers advertising acceptability standards to 
boost its already hefty advertising volume and profits, the two-year-old 
Girl Talk gambles for success by eschewing normal rules. “We're the 
house of innovative publishing,” boasts Cornelius P. (Con) Donovan, 
publisher of the giveaway monthly. Donovan likes to think he’s showing 
Life and McCall's the only way to survive in the face of shrinking ad 
revenue and soaring postal rates. That way is controlled circulation. Girl 
Talk is distributed free to beauty parlors where customers look at it under 
the dryer. Donovan claims 26.5 readers for each of the 150,000 copies 
distributed each month. Content is aimed at making housewives and 
mothers content with their status but discontent with their consumption 
level. “Women’s lib doesn’t like us,” he says. Advertisers haven't fallen for 
Girl Talk either. Only one advertiser has taken advantage of the diagonal 
ad that Donovan originated last fall and none has taken him up on an offer 
to run ads shaped like the letters T and L and the numeral 7. “I ap- 
proached Seagram’s 7 but got the brush-off,” he says. Even a promise of 
exclusivity—no more than one unusual-shaped ad per issue—hasn’t 
brought media buyers around. “Nobody’s moving because nobody’s 
thinking,” he says 


In fact, an increasing number of advertisers are moving into 
women’s magazines with island and free-form ads. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal averages four to six island ads an issue; last June it ran eight. Some 
of the Journal's island ads don’t just obtrude on surrounding editorial copy, 
they resemble the copy. An island ad for Anacin looks vaguely like a 
Reader's Digest-type article on headaches, and even carries a byline, “By 
V.A. Rodgers.” Fred C. Danneman, publisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
denies that this or any other island or free-form ad violates editorial in- 
tegrity. But then Danneman’s standards of editorial integrity are hardly 
exacting. Journal editors regularly accompany salesmen on calls. Articles 
on food, furnishings and fashion often plug products. Mail order ad- 
vertisers in a special section in the back of the Journal get one inch of 
editorial plug for every three inches of ads they buy. And Danneman looks 
forward to the day when advertisers will actually sponsor articles, columns 
and other editorial: features. “An advertiser with relatively little money 














could associate himself with a feature he could use in his merchandizing,” 
‘he suggests. Editorial control over the feature would remain with the 
magazine. “I am sure there is a way it can be worked out, and I am sure it 
will one day be worked out.” 

While Danneman is the would-be father of the next generation 
of advertorials, the evil (or saintly, depending on your viewpoint) genius 
behind the free-form ad is a former Esquire ad salesman named Lee 
Cashin. Cashin got the idea two years ago for an oval-shaped ad. He 
showed his layout to Jerry Jontry, head of magazine and book publishing 
operations at Esquire Inc. Jontry liked what he saw and presented the idea 
to Brown & Williamson, suggesting it use oval ads for Kool cigarettes. 
Brown & Williamson jumped and the free-form ad was born in Esquire’s 
December 1969 issue. Since then ads for Heineken beer, Taylor wine and 
other products have followed Kool’s lead. A free-form ad that takes up 
space equivalent to one-third of a page costs more than two-thirds of the 
regular page rate. “We charge a hefty premium,” Jerry Jontry says, “but 
bear in mind what they're getting; they're getting editorial all around their 
ad.” 

George H. Allen, publisher of True, confesses that “I don’t 
know where the line is on separation of church and state.” True bore that 
out a couple of years ago when it published a pro-smoking article without 
identifying its author as a flack for the Tobacco Institute. As for free- 
forms, True has been running bottle-shaped ads for J & B Scotch each issue 
since May and for Gordon’s Vodka each issue since June. “We have had no 
reader objections.” Ailen says. Editor Mark Penzer says: “If a free-form ad 
looked like an illustration for an article, that would be anathema, but our 
free-form ads look like ads, so there’s no obtrusion.” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal tries to avoid annoying freelance 
contributors by inserting island and free-form ads only in articles written 
by staffers. Lynda Bird Robb, who conducted an interview with Tricia 
Nixon that wound up with the island ad for Anacin, qualifies as a staffer 
because she’s on retainer as a contributing editor. Though the Journal will 
run any number of island ads per issue, it limits free-forms to one a month. 
“We don’t want to make a circus out of it,” explains publisher Danneman. 
Family Circle, the supermarket monthly owned by The New York Times, is 





FRAGGING [Continued 

talk” «andoubtedly inflates the number of Iragging stories. One GI put it more emphatically, “Hell. I'm supposed 
there are other factors limiting the number of cases brought — to stand there stiff as a hoard.” he said. “I don't even go 
to trial. It seems logical to assume some murders in the fick! to church on Sunday—and I'm Catholic—and I'm sup 
might be written off as “killed in action.” Also. circum- — poved to pay homage to some guy because he's too stupid 
stances often preclude witnesses. The lawyer to make it in the outside world? Guys frag lifers just to 


show ‘em they're not Jesus Christ 
Bur Ail! someone because he's irritating vou 
Why. in certain incidents the lawyers recounted 
did a GI caught off limits by an MP in Nha Trang 
nd asked to show his ID card instead pull ov 
45 and pump two bullets into the MP's head’? Why 
did a soldier in the 272nd MPs in Nha Trang. wiih 
» days left in the Army, react to a minor 


prosecuting the case mentioned earlier. for 
example. says he knows of three instances 

































in which someone was killed 
allegedly because he was 
out of position during 
“mad minute.” “Mad 
minute” is the nick- 
just 





name for “harassment 





reprimand by shooting his sergeant. his command 





ard interdiction fire.” 

a brief period when ing officer. and then himself” 

everyone at a fire hase It may have something to do with the way the 
opens fire on the pe- war is being tought. The chosen indicator of mii 
rimeter on the off chance tars progress in Vietnam is the body count. The 
that there might he some were principal way in which a soldier can distinguish 
Vietcong in the vicinity. In ali himself is to kill a lot of enemy—create a lot of 

ike 


each of the three cases there hodies, which. regardless of age. sex. or the 
was insufficient evidence to circumstances of their death are invariably 


charge anyone because everyone counted as cnemy bodies. Where in pre 


was too busy firing to sce what vious wars the killing of enemies was 
happened a means to the end of securing ter 
And of course the clavsic method ritory, in this war killing is itself the 


end. Only in this war have we kept « 
scorebourd of bodies 

On that scoreboard there is a col 
umn marked “U.S.” The figures in that 
column’ are dead Gls. The Gl slowly 
becomes aware that every week there 


murder with a frag—lcaves no phys 
ical evidence. “We've never had sul- 
ficient evidence for even an Article 
32 investigatory hearing] from a 
frageing incident.” the lawyer says 
One officer told me that fraggings 


were widespread enough to he a is a new scarchoard, that the country 
definite morale factor for officers. side is never secured. that each fire 
Another says he heard one officer fight. whether “victory” or “defeat 
Suggest to a fellow officer that he keep merely presages another firefight. He 


amd “the enemy” seem trapped in an end. 
less cycle of killing. The only end to 
the killing is death 
The soldier's goal in this war is 
Not to cover a certain distance. 
not to reach a certain city 
or river, but to pass 
through a certain 
amount of time. to 
survive one year. Dur 
ing that year he will 
never be safe. and 
while he is never safe. 
while death may come 


an enlisted man at his side 24 hours a 
day when he's in the rear 

There have heen such stories in 
other wars, of course, but the 
Vietnam war is different— 
technically . because there 
are no lines and there- 
fore everyone is armed 
most of the time. and 
psychologically. be- 
cause the Gls are in- 
creasingly discontent 
over the lack of a clear 
purpose for risking their 
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lives. Or having thir lives 
risked for them—#8 per- 
cent of the infantrymen in 
Vietnam are draftees. 

In the cases they've han- 
died. the Army lawyers I 
talked to said authority 
is the trigger that most 
often leads to killing. The 
soldiers grow used to 
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relative independence in the ficki and are then wjected 
to petty regulations in the rear. “The lifer, don: want 
the troops to like it in the rear.” one of the lawyers says 
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from anywhere, he may 
never once see the people 
who are shooting ut him. 
They refuse to stand still for 
one minute so that he con 
vent his rage at them and 
fight back. He spends his 
lume shooting at rustlings in 
the bushes. The need for an 
enemy he can see grows 


within him until it becomes a hunger. And then one day 
one moment, he Minks and sees—there all along—the 


enemy right beside him. @ 
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less fastidious. Its limit is three free-forms per issue. “I don’t think they 
infringe in any way on editorial matter,” says the magazine’s editor, Arthur 
M. Hettich. His only complaint is that fitting recipes and certain other 
editorial copy around such ads is well nigh impossible. 

The largest free-form advertiser in women’s and household 
magazines is Bristol-Myers Co. It uses free-forms for Endust dusting spray, 
Drano drain cleaner, and Twinkle copper and silver cleaners. Peter J. 
Spengler, Bristol-Myers’ director of advertising services, says Star-h 
surveys give the Bristol-Myers free-form ads high readership scores. “If the 
ad is in a continuation of a story, a woman reading the story has to see our 
ad because the story surrounds it,” he says. “If she isn't reading the story, 
she will see it as she leafs through the magazine, and the impact of the ad in 
the middle of the page will stop her and she'll read it.” Bristol-Myers free- 
form- ads are running in McCall's, Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
American Home, Better Homes & Gardens, Family Circle and Women's 
Day. “Good Housekeeping is the only holdout,” Spengler says, “and I think 
they will come around.” 

Chandler Brossard, the novelist-journalist who has been given the 
free-form treatment (his interview of one-time bank robber Willie Sutton in 
the June issue of True magazine was punctured by a bottle-shaped ad for J 
& B Scotch) says “the whole argument involving so-called editorial in- 
tegrity versus the evils of advertising, and its intrusions, seems to me to be a 
terrible obscenity. The editorial content and motivations of the mass media 
have never been any different from or better than, that of the advertisers. 
By and large, newspapers and magazines print shit; they lie, distort, and 
manipulate. The advertising people—the client and his middlemen—do 
the same. Both the media people and the ad people share the same 
dehumanizing, nihilistic value systems, the same lack of authentic talent 
and sensibility, and both are guilty of cheapening the quality of life.” 

In a business known for follow+he-leader syndrome, free-form 
ads are unlikely to go away soon. Who knows what kind are lurking right 
now on drawing boards along Madison Avenue. The possibilities seem 
limitless. For Ivory Soap, a bathrub-shaped ad. For AT&T, a telephone- 
shaped ad. For Kraft Cheese, a cow. Creative juices are already over- 
flowing in at least one agency. Carl Caldas, assistant to the advertising sales 
director of Family Circle, tells of an agency submitting a free-form ad for a 
vaginal spray deodorant. “We had to turn it down,” he sighs. “The copy 
was slightly suggestive and the ad itself had an unmistakable phallus 


shape.” 








Decontaminating Our ‘Mental Food’ 


By GEORGE E. REEDY 





When a profession refuses to face up to a basic problem that affects its 
relationship with its public, someone else frequently rushes in with a 
“solution.” Such a prescription seldom offers any real cure, but often it is 
swallowed anyway simply because the public can see no alternatives. This 
may be happening right now as enthusiasm grows in many quarters for the 
establishment of press boards or press councils. The notion, of course, has 
been around since 1947 when it was first launched in the U.S. by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, headed by Robert Maynard Hut- 
chins. For two decades, however, it existed almost entirely as a phrase of 
intellectual liturgy — something akin to the Penitential Office when 
pleading with the Almighty for a better world. Not until this year did the 
idea begin to seem like something that might actually happen. 

In recent months, the press council has been urged on us by 
Daniel P. Moynihan in Commentary, Dean Acheson on the Op-Ed page of 
the Times and William L. Rivers, a journalism professor at Stanford 
University and an often sound press critic, who writes in the September 
issue of The Progressive that “clearly, the time has arrived to give the 
public a voice through a national press council.” The creation of just such 
a body is under intensive study by a Twentieth Century Fund Task Force 
on Press Councils. Locally, press councils have already been established in 
Bend, Ore., Honolulu and the state of Minnesota — groups that differ 
significantly from the kind suggested by the Hutchins commission, but that 
obviously draw their inspiration from that study. 

I do not know why the idea has not been subjected to more 
critical scrutiny in the past. Possibly, it is because the origins were 
academic (the Hutchins commission was one of the most prestigious 
groups of academicians ever assembled but did not include a single 
journalist) and the press, until only recently, paid little attention to in- 
tellectuals except when they devised hydrogen bombs or were accused of 


signing “anti-American” petitions. More likely it was because the proposal 
addressed itself to the vital issue of monopoly which publishers do not want 
to face. But whatever may have been the reason for past indifference, the 
proposal is with us now. It is time to take a look, as it involves a basic 
concept of the press which varies widely from the assumptions of the past 
two centuries. 

The Hutchins commission proposed a ten-year, trial “agency” that 
would be “independent of government and of the press” and financed by 
gifts. It was not suggested that this group parallel the British press board, 
which has some very direct powers to police the press. But it was suggested, 
among other things, that the agency investigate (and publicize) instances of 
“press lying” and make periodle appraisals of “the tendencies and 
characteristics of the various branches of the communications industry.” 
At first glance, these proposals seem quite attractive. Most people are 
against lying and no one objects to appraisals of the communications 
industry. Yet, think about the steps needed to put such proposals into 
effect. 

To begin with, just who would serve on the agency? I can 
conceive of a slate of distinguished candidates who are “independent” of 
both press and government. But I find it rather difficult to put together a 
group of men who are “independent” of the issues that passionately grip 
our world today. As just one example, what kind of people could constitute 
a board to appraise press performance on the Vietnamese War? Hans 
Morgenthau? McGeorge Bundy? Cyrus Eaton? Kingman Brewster? Can I 
find anyone who commands my respect and who has no strong opinions on 
Southeast Asia or any other area of news coverage that disturbs the public? 

This leads to another question. Assuming that a group of men 
can be found who are intelligent, knowledgeable, objective and dedicated 
to “the truth,” is there any way they can be constituted other than as a self- 
appointed Committee of Intellectual Vigilantes? We have already ruled 
out the government and the press, so who would call them into being? 
Would we look to the foundations with their deep involvement in tax 
controversies? Would we rely upon the universities, which are storm 
centers of public dispute? Would we ask our labor unions or our industries 
or our consumers’ associations to do the job? These considerations cannot 
be dismissed as mere difficulties to be resolved by thinking and hard work. 
The problem is simply that this is an effort to establish a group of men and 
women who can make authoritative pronouncements on what is right for 
humanity and what is wrong. And if such pronouncements are to be ef- 
fective, this is a power none of us, in our reflective moments, will confer 
upon any collection of fallible human beings. 


T. Hutchins Commission, of course, did not base its 
recommendations upon such a bald statement. It insisted its desire was to 
“improve” the press and unclog the flow of ideas. This takes on meaning 
only when the word “improve” is defined and a look is taken at the concept 
of what ideas should be allowed to flow. For example, all of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations were prefaced by the statement that they were 
designed to help rid the press of the influences which “prevent it from 
supplying the communication of news and ideas needed by the kind of 
society we have and the kind of society we desire.” This is another sen- 
tence that goes down easily until we start to consider its meaning in terms 
of the real world. I assume that the word “we” means the American people 
(it would be unthinkable to conclude that the Commission was referring 
only to its own members) and this gives me a perplexing problem. It seems 
to me that “we” want too many different things. We hardhats want short 
hair, guaranteed jobs, cheap beer, respect for the American flag and eight 
football games on TV over the weekend. We of the younger generation 
want an American pullout from Viet Nam, a volunteer army in which we 
do not have to volunteer, free weekends at Fort Lauderdale and lower 
prices on pot and apple wine. We of the older generation want the streets 
swept of crime, comfortable pensions, an end to “chiselers” on welfare and 
two martinis before dinner. We who are minorities want to be part of the 
majority and we who are majority want to maintain the status quo. To be 
sure, the Commission has an answer to this particular problem. It states 
that the agency that would ride herd on the press “would also educate the 
people as to the aspirations which they ought to have for the press.” I am 
enthusiastically in favor of such education and I will submit a list of 
suggested aspirations — just as soon as I can clear it with all the other 
“we’s” who are looking for a desirable society. 

The notion of the press as an educational institution is one that 








underlies the approach of virtually all those who favor press councils. 
Frankly, it is a concept that appeals to me as dangerous. I don’t believe I 
want a press — at least a current events press — that seeks to educate me 
any more than I want to live in B.F. Skinner’s box. My desire is for a press 
that brings me the major events of the world and allows me to educate 
myself. At present, this is a function performed inadequately in our society 
(although I believe the performance today is far superior than it was when I 
first started to walk a police beat). But I doubt seriously whether tHe 
situation will improve by establishing a board or council or agency charged 
with the responsibility of helping me get “adequate and uncontaminated 
mental food,” in the words of the Hutchins report. 

Basically, the proposal for a press board is an effort to do in- 
directly what cannot be done directly — to regulate the press by centrally 
controlled “persuasion” when it cannot be regulated by law. We have had a 
considerable amount of experience with regulation in the past few decades 
and the track record of the regulators does not seem to me to be very good, 
not even in instances where control was clearly inevitable and where the 
problems were much simpler. I would have assumed, for example, that a 
group of white-coated men peering through microscopes in a laboratory 
where Bunsen burners were flaming and retorts were bubbling should be 
able to decide whether the American housewife could or could not use 
phosphates in her detergents. Will anyone seriously argue today that 
because of federal regulation Mrs. America can do the family washing in 
peace of mind? Will anyone seriously argue that the quality of television 
has been improved by FCC regulation? Will anyone seriously argue that 
the standards of movies have been improved by the motion picture code? 
These are all instances in which there was an overwhelming necessity to 
regulate—directly or indirectly. (I suspect that it was only a public 
relations necessity for the motion picture industry, but there are occasions 
on which this can be compelling as any other motivation.) I do not contend 
that the government or industry should have remained aloof. But I cannot 
see the same inevitabilities in the field of journalism—at least not yet—and 
while there are disturbing trends in our society, I do not believe they have 
reached a point where they cannot be headed off. 

At this point, it would be well to take a look at the other side of 
the coin — the basis for the strength of the press board idea. The Hutchins 
Commission said many sensible things with which I am in full agreement. 
The problem in my mind is not the analysis but the remedy. And however 
much I may disagree with the remedy, I am afraid it will be applied unless 





"§ don't believe | want a press --- at least 
a current events press --- that seeks 
to educate me , any more than I want 
to live in B.F. Skinner's box.” 


someone comes up with a better solution. For example, the Commission 
argued: 

“We do not believe that the fundamental problems of the press 
will be solved by more laws or by governmental action. The Commission 
places its main reliance on the mobilization of the elements of society 
acting directly on the press and not through governmental channels. No 
democracy, however, certainly not the American democracy, will in- 
definitely tolerate concentration of private power irresponsible and strong 
enough to thwart the aspirations of the people. Eventually governmental 
power will be used to break up private power, or governmental power will 
be used to regulate private power — if private power is at once great and 
irresponsible. Our society requires agencies of mass communication. They 
are great concentrations of private power. If they are irresponsible, not 
even the First Amendment will protect their freedom from governmental 
control. The amendment will be amended.” I have a few problems with the 
word “irresponsible” because I have found that the definition of the word 
varies with the political outlook of the man, who uses it. But this is 
irrelevant. The basic thesis, in my judgment, is correct. A democratic 
nation forced to choose between government and private monopoly will 
choose the fomer. And the real issue, when we discuss the press, is 
whether the moment is approaching when we must make such a choice. 
At present, we still have a multiplicity of sources for our news. But the 
supply is dwindling. And it doesn’t seem to me that very much is being 
done about this trend. Everyone assumes that inexorable economic laws 
are at work and that nothing can be done save for soup lines for the vic- 
tims. I would like to see a‘major challenge mounted to those “inexorable” 
economic laws. As nearly as I can determine, no serious look has been 
taken at them by a body with the prestige and experience of the Hutchins 
Commission. It seems to me that there is something seriously wrong if we 
cannot afford the variety of voices that are the basis for a free press. 

It is charged, correctly, that the press is insufficiently self- 
critical. Yet, there are literally thousands of newsmen who are bursting to 
have their say — if they can only find an outlet. It is charged, correctly, 
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that points of view which are held by substantial numbers of people find no 
voice in many areas of the country. Yet, when men and women try to 
establish newspapers in those areas that meet the need, they usually give 
up the unequal battle after a few discouraging years. It is charged, 
correctly, that vast areas of the country are intellectual wastelands in 
which the inhabitants have little available to them except glorified 
shopping papers. Yet, it is obvious that the cure for this situation is 
competition rather than control. 

These reflections lead me to believe that most of the studies of 
a “free press” have been beside the main point. They have contented 
themselves with broad examinations of philosophical principles and 
constitutional rights. They have not gone into the heart of the matter — 


what has happened to restrict the number of suppliers in the so-called free 
marketplace of ideas? Is it the workings of social laws that are beyond our 
control or is it the erection of artificial economic barriers? I would like to 
see a commission probe into the supplies, distribution and costs of 
newsprint. I would like to see a commission probe into the factors that 
have inhibited the use of modern equipment. I would like to see a com- 
mission probe into the difficulties of merely getting a new publication on 
the newsstands. I would like to see a commission probe into the links 
between newspapers, television and magazine and book publishing. I have 
never yet known freedom to survive unless it can sustain itself 
economically. Is a free press economically viable? Press councils are not 
likely to answer that question. 


Policing Public Television 


BY MALCOLM CARTER 


The most depressing fact about the recent public television uproar over 
“The Great American Dream Machine” segment on FBI informants is that 
there was any controversy at all. For the commotion underscored once 
again the double standard the Federal government persistently applies 
when dealing with the electronic media. “Dream Machine’s” accusations 
— that FBI agents had persuaded informants to involve radicals in 
bombing incidents — caused scarcely a ripple when they appeared in such 
disparate newspapers as the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the Tuscaloosa 
News and The New York Times. Yet when the charges were scheduled for 
a 12-minute airing on public television’s 211 outlets October 6, J. Edgar 
Hoover suddenly appeared brandishing the Justice Department and 
Hartford W. Gunn, Sr., president of the Public Broadcasting System, 
ordered the segment held up. 

Despite Gunn’s decision, a good many viewers saw the report 
anyway. With commendable enterprise, WNET-TV, the public television 
station in New York, broadcast the 12-minute tape, along with a lengthy 
discussion about why it was treated with such a heavy hand in the first 
place. The discussion, which offered most points of view in the dispute, 
was useful; but it left one feeling that public television would be running 
scared of the Federal government for some time to come. In the words of 
one former documentary producer for National Educational Television, 
“public television is so immersed in its problems about congressional 
funding that it’s impossible to measure the degree to which they're caving 
in to pressure — but it’s enormous.” 

Even allowing for hyperbole, the remark is hard to dispute. 
Gunn’s move against “Dream Machine” merely brought to a head a feud 
that has been simmering since PBS was founded a year-and-a-half ago. And 
the roots of the feud reach back twelve years, when the Ford Foundation 
granted NET funds with which to produce educational and cultural 
programming for the nationwide public television network. Over the years, 
NET — which produces “Dream Machine” — had come under increasing 
attack by local station managers and their boards of directors for its 
“eastern liberalism” and the number of programs it offers with “dirty” 
words and progressive themes. 

Until 1967, public television depended primarily on foundation 
grants and private contributions for its sustenance. But that year, Congress 
established the Corporation for Public Broadcasting to which it gives 
money every year. The CPB is governed by fifteen Presidential appointees 
“who are eminent in such fields as education, cultural and civic affairs, or 
the arts.” The chairman of this board, which this year distributed $29 
million to public TV, is Frank Pace, a former Secretary of the Army. One 
of the corporation’s legislated roles is to “assist in the establishment and 
development of one or more systems of interconnection to be used for the 
distribution of educational television or radio programs so that all non- 
commercial educational television or radio broadcast stations that wish to 
may broadcast the programs at times chosen by the stations.” In an attempt 
to establish a buffer between the corporation and the stations, the Public 
Broadcasting System was set up 18 months ago with instructions to “carry 
out its purposes and functions and engage in its activities in ways that will 
most effectively assure the maximum freedom of the non-commercial 
educational television or radio broadcast systems and local stations from 
interference with or control of program content or other activities.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

Instead of adhering to this laudable legislative mandate, PBS 
on several occasions has shown irritation with both program content and 
station jurisdiction. When NET wanted to submit for an Emmy Award its 
revealing special on “Banks and the Poor,” PBS vetoed the idea. The 
program clearly had angered many congressmen by exposing their ties to 
banking institutions all across the country. When NET produced a report 


on the Atomic Energy Commission, PBS consented to transmit it only with 
the greatest of reluctance. When the NET production center in Boston 
created a series of consumer programs with Ralph Nader, the broadcasts 
were delayed several weeks because of PBS objections. When the Los 
Angeles center produced the play, Big Fish, Little Fish, for “Hollywood 
Television Theater,” PBS objected to some of the language. And now CPB 
has moved to center most public affairs productions in Washington, 
leaving the New York operation with few resources to produce even the 
occasional tough, full-length documentary it had in the past. 

NET fears the new so-called National Public Affairs Center is 
unlikely to produce anything more exciting than coverage of congressional 
hearings and Nixon press conferences, not only because of Congressional 
pressures. Most local station managers — six of whom make up the 
majority of directors on the PBS board — don’t like controversy, either. 

Given this history, it is hardly surprising that the “Dream 
Machine” foray against the FBI made PBS nervous. Conceived last June by 
Paul Jacobs, a self-described radical, the original segment featured in- 
terviews with David Sannes, Jeff Desmond and Charles Grimm, three 
young men who claimed that the FBI recruited them as informants, urged 
them to associate with radicals and, at least obliquely, encouraged them to 
perform actual bombings. The segment opens with a shot of the Evergreen 
Point Floating Bridge in Seattle. “It was this bridge,” Sannes tells Jacobs in 
the film, “that I was instructed by FBI agent Bert Carter. ..to blow up, 
with five radicals, and to ensure that the individuals who set the bomb died 
in the booby-trapped explosion. I was instructed to infiltrate bombing 
groups to gain credibility as a bomber by actually doing bombing.” 

Other charges in the segment were equally serious and Jacobs 
sought comment from the FBI early on. None, however, was forthcoming. 
Finally, on August 13, Alvin H. Perlmutter, the producer of “Dream 
Machine,” wrote J. Edgar Hoover seeking the FBI's side of the story. In a 
letter to Perlmutter dated August 19, Hoover replied that “it will not be 
possible to offer any comments on the individuals you mentioned, nor will 
it be possible for me or any of my representatives to give an interview on 
this matter.” Yet on October 1, five days before the segment was to be 
aired, John W. Reiser, assistant general counsel for NET, received 
responses to letters outlining the allegations. Two days later, three more 
replies arrived. All three FBI agents figuring in the segment denied the 
charges, calling them “malicious” and, in two instances, “libelous.” N.W. 
Maloney, acting chief of the Seattle Police Department, labeled the 
segment a “subversive activity” in his letter to Hoover, in his, simply he had 
referred the matter to the Justice Department. Lest Reiser think his mail 
contained idle threats, two FBI agents arrived in his office late on the 
afternoon of October 4 bearing copies of the five letters. One of them was 
John Malone, assistant director of the FBI in charge of the New York 
office. Malone explained that the visit was not intended to intimidate NET, 
only to indicate Mr. Hoover’s concern that “Dream Machine” get its facts 
straight. 

Hartford Gunn first stepped into the situation two days before 
the FBI letters arrived. Gunn telephoned James Day, president of NET, to 
say that he and Gerald Slater, general manager of PBS, wanted to discuss 
the upcoming FBI segment at a meeting in New York the next day. (PBS 
had received a videotape of the program more than a week earlier.) In New 
York, Gunn told Day and Bill Kobin, NET’s vice president for program- 
ming, that he thought the program lacked sufficient substantiation, was not 
long enough and needed to have Jacobs identified. By the end of the 
meeting, Day and Kobin felt they had successfully refuted Gunn’s 
arguments. And, indeed, Gunn and Slater flew back to Washington that 
evening without mentioning the possibility of deleting the segment. 

On the day before the broadcast, with the FBI letters all in, 




















Gunn surfaced again. Jacobs had been summoned from San Francisco by 
NET to write the FBI replies into a revised segment. The new transcript 
was completed by midday, and NET teletyped it to PBS in Washington. 
Gunn began reading the final version at about 4 P.M. Shortly after 6 P.M.., 
Slater called Kobin in New York and, according to the latter, said PBS was 
still having “problems” with the piece, and that it could not run the next 
evening with “Dream Machine.” Kobin quotes Slater as saying: “I’m or- 
dering you to pull it, and I’m telling you we're not going to broadcast it 
tomorrow night.” Gunn said the next day that there was “too short a time” 
to make a decision and that he did not want to judge a video program on 
the basis of a printed transcript. “We weren’t making arbitrary decisions,” 
he said. “Ridiculous,” Perlmutter responded. “Not a frame of film was 
changed. It’s basically a radio piece, just talking heads.” Gunn further 
insists that he had been “agonizing” over the segment ever since PBS first 
received it and that he made his final decision partly on the advice given 
him by “about eight” journalists. He maintains they suggested he withdraw 
the segment, but would disclose the name of only one of his advisers — 
Edward Bliss, a former editor of the CBS Evening News and now an 
associate professor at the American University School of Journalism in 
Washington. In a two-and-a-half-page memorandum to PBS, Bliss wrote: 
“What Jacobs has done is to have raised the question. He hasn't answered 
it.” 

Much has been made of this point and of the journalistic 
weakness of the segment in general. And a good deal of the criticism — 
Hartford Gunn's included—is valid. In many ways, the original segment 
is superficial. Necessarily so, in fact. Twelve minutes are far too few in 
which to make a case against the FBI on such serious charges. Jacobs 
insists the documentation is there to back him up, and indeed it may be. 
But not enough was on the screen. In Grimm's case, for example Jacobs 
should have noted that: in the Tuscaloosa trial of another student, an 
attorney for the American Civil Liberties Union said Grimm was an “agent 
provacateur” working for the FBI and the Tuscaloosa police; FBI agent 
Eric Wilson told the same court in answer to a question about knowing 
Grimm, “I respectfully decline to comment on the grounds that it involves 
an official matter which can’t be made public without the consent of the 
attorney general;” Grimm’s forwarding address after leaving Tuscaloosa 
was P.O. Box 85, which the FBI confirmed was its box; and Mayor Snow 
Hinton declared that Grimm was never paid by the city but, asked whether 
Grimm worked without pay, replied, “I’m not prepared to answer that.” 

As corroborating evidence for the three interviews, Jacobs 
merely asserted that “statements by Desmond’s mother, a United States 
attorney in Seattle and court testimony by an FBI agert in Alabama in- 
dicate that the FBI had some relationship with all three men.” Did “some 
relationship” mean the FBI had picked the men up for questioning, or had 
incited them to riot? What did Desmond's mother say? And to whom? Was 
Desmond acting suspiciously? Did he reek of gunpowder? Or did he skulk 
off for meetings with strange men? And what did the U.S. attorney say? 
Was an informant being prosecuted for some crime? Rather than 
weakening Jacobs’ argument, a fuller report would have bolstered it. Had 
the writer named the U.S. attorney as Stan Pitkins, who said outright that 
Sannes was an FBI informant, the viewer would surely have found the 
account more believable. Certainly, it was germane to have mentioned that 
Sannes himself swore-out an affidavit alleging a conspiracy to obstruct 
justice by himself and FBI agents and, further, that an evidentiary hearing 
in U.S. District Court in Seattle was scheduled for Nov. 2 to determine 
Sannes’ involvement in the bombing of National Guard trucks and the 
extent of his relationship with the FBI. Many of these facts were inserted 
when NET revised the segment at the eleventh hour, but their inclusion 
failed to satisfy Gunn. They also failed to satisfy a number of outside 
critics, among them Times managing editor A. M. Rosenthal, who said 
during the WNET post mortem that the revised segment remained 
inadequate. 


However true that may be, it is largely beside the point. The 
Times, even Mr. Rosenthal would admit, occasionally offers up inadequate 
journalism itself. So do other newspapers. And magazines. And television 
news programs. That hardly seems reason to permit a quasi-governmental 
igency like the Public Broadcasting System to step in and have its way, 
even if its way seems altogether reasonable to most observers at the 
noment. It is not difficult to imagine how Mr. Rosenthal and his fellow 
wint managers would respond if some similar agency began editing over 
their shoulders. In fact, one need not even test the imagination. Just pull 
out last summer’s clips and note the righteous indignation over the 
Government's efforts to halt publication of the Pentagon Papers. 
Television—public and commercial—ought to have the freedom to 
become similarly exercised. And to take its chances, like newspapers and 
magazines, with public opinion. If “The Great American Dream Machine” 
insists on producing a sloppy piece of journalism, then let the segment 
stand on-its demerits. 
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Car/Puter ... 
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toward car dealers without taking into consideration their investment in 
the community.” 

The ad may have stretched the truth in claiming the service has 
been “endorsed by government consumer protection agencies.” Still, 
President Nixon’s consumer adviser has more or less said Car / Puter is a 
good thing. And Wonsever does have other impressive testimonials. 
Consumers Union, Allstate and State Farm Insurance all subscribe to 
Car / Puter. In addition, one major Washington-based consumer research 
group which doesn’t allow its name to be used in connection with any 
business enterprise has looked into Car / Puter and thinks the company is 
both a valuable service and completely honest. None of this, even coupled 
with cash money, could get Car / Puter in the Post-Dispatch. Nor the 
Chicago Sun-Times, The Los Angeles Times, the Houston Chronicle, the 
Miami Herald and the Philadelphia Daily News. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler recently agreed to take one of Car / Puter’s classified, but in- 
sisted that it run in the computer services section rather than with 
automotive advertising. To date, the Cleveland Plain Dealer is the only 
newspaper in the country to accept Car / Puter advertising. 

Magazines have shown somewhat less timidity. TV Guide, Grit 
and Car & Driver, among others, have published Wonsever’s ads. But there 
are some truckling periodicals also. The June issue of Motor Trend 
magazine carried a very complimentary piece about Car / Puter. After the 
piece had run, Eric Darlquist, the magazine’s editor wrote Wonsever that, 
“We have got generally positive response except from the automobile 
industry—Chrysler Corporation—who feel we have gone out of our way to 
cut their dealers’ throats.” The favorable response continued for some 
time, because the October issue of the magazine carried a letter from a 
reader which read: “I would like to compliment you on the fantastic ar- 
ticle, ‘How to buy a car at $125 over dealer costs.’ We used the Car / Puter 
service, got a prompt reply, could not come close to their deal, and or- 
dered the car from Car / Puter. To make a long story short, they called the 
dealer in my area and 3 days later I am driving the car at a savings of $325. 
Lorenzo Parish, Washington, D.C.” 

But apparently not even such testimonials from its own readers 
will induce Motor Trend's advertising department to accept a Car / Puter 

ad. Wonsever says that he was turned down for an ad in the same October 
issue in which the satisfied customer's letter ran. 

Wonsever thus has become wholly dependent on the editorial 
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side to get the word around that he’s open for business. But printing ar- 
ticles putting Wonsever in a favorable light is not without its risks. 
Newsday did so in April and, according to U.S. Consumer Newsletter (June 
23), it cost the paper some iocai dealer advertising. Gene Higgins, 
Newsday's advertising director, refused to talk about it. However, Dave 
Laventhol, the editor, said about a hundred very unhappy car dealers 
converged on his office after the story had run. Laventhol said that they 
had other grievances besides Car/Puter publicity during what he 
described as a pretty tough session that ended with one dealer admonishing 
him, “Now you be a good editor, now.” 

In July, I wrote a column for The Washington Post in which 

Car / Puter was named as a means of escaping from your average 
automobile dealer who, it was suggested, enjoyed a reputation somewhat 
below even that of doctors and lawyers. For two or three days the dealers 
pulled all their advertising from the paper. Our executives haven't said 
what it cost the paper but it was enough to cause one of them to remark 
that the dealer reaction was the baldest example of advertising pressure 
he’d ever experienced. 

Since then other papers have written favorably about 
Car / Puter. The October 3 issue of Parade, the Sunday supplement carried 
by hundreds of newspapers, carried a nice, snappy, little piece suggesting 
its readers could save a lot of money if they did business with Wonsever. So 
it can't be said that the editorial side of the newspaper business has caved 
in. The word about Car / Puter’s existence is leaking out. It would gush 
out, however, if Wonsever were allowed to advertise. 

Still, it’s hard to be too critical of newspapers for backing away. 
Last year, new car advertising brought in more than $125 million or 13 
per cent of daily newspapers’ total revenue. Moreover, automotive ad- 
vertising of all kinds represented nearly 30 per cent of newspaper ad- 
vertising revenues. So this isn’t one of those situations where you can 
dismiss the whole thing by saying, “Oh they wouldn’t dare pull their ads.” 
They would dare and they have. The punishment is real and painful, and 
you don’t have to be a cowardly editor to wonder if, as a practical matter, 
you really must go to the mat for Arnold Wonsever. Sure, theoretically, the 
public’s right to know includes the right to know about Car / Puter, but 
people running a daily paper while trying to make a profit from it may 
quite understandably believe they can’t afford to make a principled stand 
on every potential issue. They can plausibly argue that they have to save 
themselves for the big ones like the Pentagon Papers. And there are an 
undetermined number of publications that can’t even do that. They're not 
making enough money to fight it out with anybody. About all they can do is 
take the advertising wherever they can get it and confine themselves to 
doing an honest job in those areas of life where their own immediate 
financial interest isn’t jeopardized. 

That’s not a counsel of cynicism, but the recognition of one of 
life’s little inescapabilities. Unless you’re H. L. Hunt, you can’t put out a 
publication that isn’t dependent on somebody, either the government, the 
advertisers, or the readers or some combination of the three. To the degree 
that any publication is supported by one element or another, its editors 
have to be careful about giving offense. You can see that most clearly in 
small-town journalism, where retribution from the community is quick 
and the fierce and fighting independent editor is largely a character in 
fiction. The big papers, enjoying a wide variety of advertisers and readers 
who have little in common, can keep the enemy divided and themselves 
prosperous and reasonably independent. Even they, however, have to gulp 
a little when they come up against a highly organized network of ad- 
vertisers who will work in concert against them. That ertainly seems to be 
the case with the car dealers, who are organized into local dealer 
associations by the automobile manufacturers. 

What’s not known in the Car / Puter case is whether these 
newspapers’ refusal to accept Wonsever’s ads is a result of local pressure or 
whether he’s facing a nationwide effort to prevent his having access to the 
mass media. We’re not going to know the facts about that unless and until 
Wonsever files suit under the antitrust act, a course of action he’s con- 
sidering. Wonsever may also try to purchase some radio and television 
advertising. It’s doubtful that a station could refuse to sell him time, at least 
not the way the papers have. As a government-chartered medium, a station 
would be hard put to explain why it sells air time to one businessman but 
refuses to sell it to his competitor. 

As with the newspapers, the editorial side of broadcast jour- 
nalism is giving Wonsever a chance to be heard. He’s been on the radio, 
and he’s being invited onto television shows. Maybe that’s enough. 
Heretofore, there hasn’t been much discussion about the ethics of the 
advertising component in journalism. Even the fairness doctrine has only 
been applied to broadcast advertising and then only on a couple of issues, 
most notably cigarettes. Print journalism has never acceded to the idea, so 
that in the profession we’re still far from adopting a standard of behavior 
with our advertising that’s significantly different from the Better Business 
Bureau. 

















You can tell them apart by their faces, but not by their 
ideas. In this respect, they’ve proven to be one man. And 
we don’t want him. 


Nor do we want any Democrat just because he calls 
himself one. If he’s part of the dust of the Chicago con- 
vention, we don’t want him. We want more radical blood 
and liberal thought than old-line Democrats have shown. 


Who do we—THE NEW DEMOCRAT magazine—want for 
President? We want the man who can revive and reform 
the Democratic Party. And we’re using our magazine to 
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Kennedy, Hughes, McCarthy, Bayh—and a fourth party. 


If you haven’t seen our magazine around, you haven’t been 
on Capitol Hill lately. Washington politicos are reading 
THE NEW DEMOCRAT regularly. And talking about 
an 


Senator Edward Kennedy: “‘THE NEW DEMOCRAT can 
make more Democrats remember why they became 
Democrats in the first place.” 


Senator George McGovern: “THE NEW DEMOCRAT 
magazine promises the kind of provocative analysis and 
insight that is required for the renewal of the democratic 
process in the decade ahead.”’ 


John Kenneth Galbraith: ‘‘I strongly applaud the effort to 
give the Democratic Party a new, young and radical voice. 
I hope THE NEW DEMOCRAT will be a major source of 
discomfort to all those who see the De_nocratic Party not 
as an instrument of change, but as a source of comfort.” 


And we’ve been speaking for ourselves with some of the 
best radic-lib writing around. Only in THE NEW 
DEMOCRAT could you have read these important articles 
in the months past: 


WHO NEEDS THE DEMOCRATS?—John Kenneth 
Galbraith 

A FOURTH PARTY IN '72?—Symposium: Jack Newfield, 
Paul O’Dwyer, others. 

THE MUSKIE PUZZLE—Franklin Pierce 
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VATICAN II FOR A PARTY—Joseph Califano 

WOMEN: 2ND CLASS DEMOCRATS—Phyllis Segal 

LINDSAY: WHAT NEXT?—Jeff Greenfield 

A PARTY WITHOUT IDEAS—Stephen Schlesinger 

TRYING TO TALK TO THE DNC—Richard Feigen, 
Lawrence O’Brien, Robert Strauss 

THE McGOVERN CAMPAIGN—Jim Hightower 

THE LESSON OF LOWENSTEIN—Paul Offner 

PROFILES: BAYH, HUGHES, RAMSAY CLARK 

Plus reports from NEW DEMOCRAT correspondents in 20 
States. 


Articles in THE NEW DEMOCRAT have been excerpted 
or written-up in national and local publications all over 
America: . 


THE NEW YORK TIMES described us as ‘‘a monthly 
dedicated to uniting the left and radical wings of the 
Democratic Party.” 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL called us “an ultra- 
liberal monthly.’’ 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS said we are ‘‘a band of young 
liberal Democrats needling the Party to move toward the 
left.’’ 


THE BOSTON GLOBE described us as ‘‘a new voice out of 
the fire of the Chicago convention . . . written by young 
people who would like to be a force in their party if the 
party will listen.” 


Who’s behind THE NEW DEMOCRAT? Democrats 
frustrated by the painfu! failure of the McCarthy and 
Kennedy movements. . . . 


Board of Advisors: Tom Atkins, Sam Brown, Joseph 
Duffy, Ronnie Dugger, Fred Dutton, Peter Edelman, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Richard Goodwin, Gloria Steinem, 
Adam Walinsky. Editor: Stephen Schlesinger. Publisher: 
Grier Raggio. 
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very pleased and characterially generous. They offered me, on the spot, a 
cornucopia of benevolent paternalism.” Equally devastating are Esz- 
terhas’s swipes at Vail, characterized as a “peripathetic, periscopic guy” 
whose “use of the word ‘terrific’ has gained national attention.” 

Neither Vail nor some of Eszterhas’s senior colleagues were 
able to suffer these indignities with grace. The paper reacted in a manner 
that lent support to Eszterhas’s descriptions of its “jelly-on-the-knee 
failings” (He writes at one point the editors at the Plain Dealer “view three 
negative phone calls to a story as incontrovertible evidence that a reporter 
is incompetent.”) On September 10, Eszterhas was suspended from the 
paper. Ten days later, formal charges of “fiscal and professional 
irresponsibility” were leveled against him, and he was fired. He was ac- 
cused of charging a car for personal use to his expense account (an 
incident that had occurred several months before), of handing in vouchers 
late and of misusing company files. Why did the Plain Dealer choose to 
take action at that particular moment for past offenses? “None of Esz- 
terhas’s behavior came to my attention until the Evergreen piece came 
out,” says Vail, implying, if that is indeed the case, that Joe had been over- 
protected by the city room. But Mike Roberts, city editor of the Plain 
Dealer, suggests that ordinarily these matters would have been dis- 
regarded. “In my mind, Joe was fired for the Evergreen article,” he says. 
This view appears to be widely accepted by Cleveland reporters. Eszterhas, 
who is by his own admission a man with many enemies, had a tough time 
persuading the local Newspaper Guild to champion his cause. He even- 
tually succeeded in getting the Guild to support an arbitration action and 
to pay his legal fees. Now an associate editor at Rolling Stone, he has no 
desire to return to the Plain Dealer, but he hopes the case will establish a 
precedent so that reporters may no longer be fired for criticizing their 
papers in print. 

A worthy goal. But no one has undermined his cause more than Esz- 
terhas himself. In 1968, he wrote an award-winning story about a West 
Virginia bridge disaster. A reader was so moved by the poignant 
descriptions of some of the victims that he sent Eszterhas a $50 check to be 
forwarded to one unfortunate family. A letter from this reader received by 
the paper after Eszterhas was suspended offers strong evidence that the 
reporter pocketed the money. With this revelation, even his most ardent 
supporters felt thoroughly let down. 

Whatever the outcome of the arbitration proceeding, the Plain 
Dealer will have been the loser by letting a man with Eszterhas’s 
capabilities slip through its hands. Terry Sheridan, a former Plain Dealer 
reporter who is now one of Eszterhas’s lawyers, says the paper is to blame 
for not transforming Eszterhas into a first-rate journalist. “They made Joe 
into the kind of reporter he is,” says Sheridan. “Some of the stories he 
wrote were obvious fakes. They knew that, and they went along with it 
when what he needed was to be kicked in the ass. I see this as a Pygmalion- 
type of thing. They created the monster, and they shouldn't have been at 
all surprised when he turned on them.” 


[MORE] 


For several months now, New York City’s scandal-ridden Municipal Loan 
Program for the rehabilitation of slum housing has figured prominently in 
the local press. One might have assumed, therefore, that housing reporters 
would be particularly wary of any press release issued in connection with a 
major story involving the questionable uses of $100 million in city funds. 
Yet on September 27, the Gerald Freeman public relations firm distributed 
a four-page release on behalf of something called the Community Coalition 
for Housing and Jobs, which purported to represent “more than 30 tenant, 
civic and contractor groups.” Through its spokesman, Harlem attorney 
John Edmonds, the Coalition was calling on the city to lift the ban on 
Municipal Loan construction (which was imposed pending further in- 
vestigation) so that minority-group laborers, sub-contractors and suppliers 
would no longer be deprived of work. The Coalition held a press con- 
ference the same morning the release arrived at city desks. Among those 
attending were representatives from television stations WNEW, WPIX 
and WOR, radio stations WNBC, WHN and WWRL, as well as the 
Amsterdam News, of which Edmonds is treasurer. All of these outlets 
reported on the Coalition's demands. And all of them, plus the Times and 
the Daily News, which were not told of the conference in time to send 
reporters, took the Coalition at face value. 





The kind of checking that such a story might seem to warrant 
would have revealed, as the Community News Service (CNS) points out in 
its story written September 27, that among the press conference par- 
ticipants and spokesmen was Will Wright, building manager for George 
Jaffee, a white contractor who has received more than $7 million in 
Municipal Loans and obviously stands to benefit if the construction freeze 
is removed. CNS also discovered that frequent critics of the loan program 
had never heard of the Community Coalition for Housing and Jobs, which 
suggests it is somewhat less than a grassroots movement. 

Edith Evans Asbury, who wrote ten paragraphs on the Coali- 
tion which appeared in the jump of her page-one Times story about 
other charges connected with the Municipal Loan Program, said she had 
been well aware of the fact that Gerald Freeman represented the 
Association of Rehabilitation Builders, several of whom are being charged 
with inflating their mortgages. Nevertheless, she feels she acted in a 
professional manner by telephoning Edmonds and quoting him directly. “T 
have to assume that a man of Mr. Edmond’s standing in the community is a 
reliable spokesman,” she says. After she saw the CNS release, Ms. Asbury 
did go after the other side and wrote a piece for the following day reporting 
charges that borrowers from the Municipal Loan Program were pocketing 
money intended for minority workers. However, the story did not debunk 
the Coalition. Nor has any subsequent story in the Times. At the Daily 
News, reporter Owen Moritz pleaded guilty to simply regurgitating the 
release, even though he knew the Freeman concern handles a number of 
real estate clients including Samuel Lefrak. Both he and Ms. Asbury had 
praise for the CNS account and, not surprisingly, neither of them attended 
the Coalition's September 30 demonstration in front of City Hall, which 
was dutifully covered by several broadcast outlets. 


[mons] 


Erratum: Our apologies to author Garry Wills, New York Post reporter 
Ted Poston and Life editor Tom Griffith, who graciously did not call to our 
attention the fact that we misspelled their names in the October issue. 


Mailer Replies 


In your October issue there was a piece on the first page which said 
“Brownmiller Reviews Mailer...Almost” which suggested that “surely so 
high-minded a writer as Norman Mailer would not tamper with the 
editorial integrity of Life...” Thank you gentlemen for calling me high- 
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minded. Attached (below) is my letter to Dave Sherman [ Life's book 
review editor] . For the rest let me add that Miss Brownmiller—for I 
cannot call Susan, Ms. Brownmiller (Ms. being on a par with such mar- 
velous new English words as teflon and BIBIAC) yes let me add that Miss 
Brownmiller’s review which I saw for the first time in your paper (the first 
of many journalistic services) is partisan, but her writing impressed me as 
brilliant, preposterous and charming. Glad I have had my influence. 


—Norman Mailer 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Dave: 


I've never interfered with a book review editor before and don’t intend to 
now. So this is not to be construed as a request to have a review withdrawn. 
Indeed I write this letter on the clear-cut fact that Susan Brownmiller has 
reviewed The Prisoner of Sex for Life and so be it. This basis now 
established, I am encouraged to say that by my reckoning your judgment is 
as sound as a rotten sill. Asking a member of Women’s Lib to review The 
Prisoner of Sex is analogous to calling Spiro Agnew to bring in a verdict on 
I. F. Stone. God knows I don’t ask any favors from Life, but would ap- 
preciate it in the future if the review section gives me the same gentlemanly 
care you reserve for your enemies. 
Cheers, 


, —Norman Mailer 
Provincetown, Mass. 
cc: Messrs. Tom Griffith, Ralph Graves [ editor and managing editor of 
Life) 


Syndicated Columnists 


Asa close student of the syndicated column, I was, of course, interested in 
Julius Duscha’s piece in your October issue. While I disagree with some of 
his conclusions, he is certainly entitled to them. His misstatements of fact, 
however, belong to all of us. 

1) “Most successful columns,” according to Duscha, “bring in at 
least $200,000.” Unfortunately, not so. Of the dozens of columns syn- 
dicated from Washington, no more than three reach that figure. And I am 
probably off to the high side. 2) Lecturing is not a “lucrative sideline for 
most columnists.” It could be, perhaps, but most columnists have neither 
the time nor the energy to beat around the lecture circuit. Duscha’s 
example, Art Buchwald, is the only columnist who indefatigably follows 
the tour. There are many lucrative sidelines to column-writing, but lec- 
turing is not prominent among them. 3) Duscha makes a noteworthy point 
when he writes that “it is important to make the distinction between the 
capital and the rest of the nation” when assessing influence and impact. 
Having made the distinction, however, he fails to apply it. Two of the most 
influential columnists of the present era are based in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, and Waltham, Massachusetts: William F. Buckley, Jr. and Prof. 
John P. Roche. (I use “influence” here in the catholic sense of “leverage on 
national affairs” rather than in the Georgetown sense of “ability to extract 
concessions from hostesses and headwaiters.”) Their success may suggest 
that the Washington column as traditionally conducted is indeed an 
anachronism. Here at least we have some common ground with Duscha. 

We would have been glad to discuss these and other aspects of 
the syndicated column with Mr. Duscha, if he had cared to call us during 
the course of his research. I am sure that other major syndicates feel the 
same way. 

—Neal B. Freeman 
Executive Editor 
King Features Syndicate 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Duscha replies: My information on the financial success of some of the 
syndicated columns came from a well-known columnist who knows what 
he is talking about. Lecturing is a lucrative sideline. Columnists like Evans, 
Novak, James J. Kilpatrick, Jack Anderson and Roscoe Drummond—not 
. tomention William Buckley—are big names on the lecture circuit. Many 
columnists use lecturing as a way to get out and see the country. Drew 
Pearson, for example, scheduled blocks of lectures in a state that brought 
him as much as $25,000 in fees over a two-week period. 

I agree that Buckley is an influential columnist. I think that 
Roche’s column is well done, but I don’t think it is influential. The point I 
vas trying tognake is that some columnists are important in Washington 
while others ar- important outside of Washington. ° /here the writer lives 
has little to do with this distinction. 
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nd futures, SR moves quickly to cover them. 

Take MultiMedia for example — the exciting new world 
Of sight and sound. In which every home TV set can 
become a center for the performing arts and a classroom 
for continuing education. 

MultiMedia—once a dream —will soon become a reality 
in homes all over America. It’s already a reality in Satur- 
Way Review 
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the electronic future of the performing arts — film, thea- 


ter, opera. concert and recital stage, dance, jazz, etc. 


A MAGAZINE THAT KEEPS GROWING 

Today’s continually expanding Saturday Review is now 
read, enjoyed, and used each week by more than two 
million men and women. People in a variety of fields 
whose time is limited but whose interests are not 
Businessmen read it because they are concerned with hu- 
man as well as economic problems. Scientists read it be- 
cause they must keep up with trends in the arts and other 
fields. Leaders in the arts read it because their lives and 
careers are affected by developments in business, educa- 
tion, communications, the environment. 


IDEAS TO READ, THINK, AND TALK ABOUT 

Saturday Review is a unique forum-in-print that brings 
together experts in a variety of fields to express their 
concerns and viewpoints . . . and to offer sound, workable 
solutions for today’s problems and tomorrow’s challenges 
SR articles are timely .. . relevant... and by authors who 
write as clearly as they think. A few examples from re- 
cent issues 

The Dossier Invades the Home by Ralph Nader 
Mercury: How Much Are We Eating? 

by Peter and Katherine Montague 

The Making of a Conservationist 

by Walter J. Hickel 

The Sexes: Getting It All Together by Faubion Bowers 
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Please enter my introductory subscription to Saturday Review 
for 34 issues at only $3.97. 


Fiction as a Social Gathering by Alfred Kazin 

The Alternative to Schooling by Ivan Illich 
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